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A mor yrabia es un pehiOdico anarquista 

revolucionario producida pox !®sK:ompan€r@3 de la 
Fedaracion Amor y Rabia en Mexico, D.F. diez veces al 
ano. Lleva la mayoria del contenido que trae la edicion en 
ingles, pero tambi^n ofrece contenido autdnoma. En la edicion 
de enero '94, Amor y Rabia trae 12 piginas de informacidn 
sofore la lucha Zapatista que se estd Uevando a cabo actual- 
mente en ol estado de Chiapas en Mexico, Trae comunicados, 
las leyes revolucionariag para tierras liberadas por el E2LN, 
analisis anarquista y anti-autoritaria, artjculos sobre la historia 
de la lucha Zapatisfe y conexiones entre luchas indigenas y 
anarquistas (aspecif^amente el Magonismo), 

Amor y Rabia ss puede oonseguir en subscripdones individ- 
uales o en cantidades m^s grandes para distribuidores. Para 10 
numeros por aho, los precios son casi iguales que aquellas de 
la edicion en ingles: US$1 {o equivalente) para cada ndmero; 
US$13 anuales para una subsciipcidn de primera clase en los 
EE.UU. y PR (los subscripciones de tercera clase no se ofre- 
cerdn hasta que se acumula un numero m^s grande de sub- 
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personas con SIDA y soldados en Puerto Rico, los ES.tJllp y Ganadd son com 

pletamente gratis^ Para distribuir Amor y 
Rabia en Latinoamerica favor de comunicarse 

con el grupo mexicano: 

Amor y Rabjo 
Apdo Poslol 11-351 
CP 06101 
Mexico, D<F. 

Mexico 

Actualmente tenemos los ultimos tres 
niimeros de Amor y Eabia^ disponibles en 
cantidades pequehas y grandes. Tienen los 
siguientes temas: sept/oct '93; La lucha con¬ 
tra pro'vida; nov '93; La matanza de estudi- 
antes en '68—25 anos despues' eno *94; jViva 
Zapatai La Lucha Zapatista en Chiapas. 
Pueden pedir la que les interesa o mejor sub^ 
sciibirse para recibir todas. 

[Attencidn presos, soldados y personas con 
SIDA: coma no tenemos forma d& averiguar su 
preferenoiat ies mandaremos solamente la edi- 
cidn en ingles a menos que nos avisen que 
qiiieren aquel/a en e.^ano/. Si quieren amhos o 
para cualquier otro caxnbio en su suJbsroJpcidn 
gratis, favor cfe comunicarse con nosotros en 
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LOVE AND RAGE 
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Radicalizing ^^Stonewall 25 " 

Gay Liberation^ Queer Politics^ and AnthAuthoritarianism 


By JmiA 

have got to radicalize... Be proud of 
wJiat you ara.. And if it takes riots or ei^en 
guns to show them what we are, well, 
that's the only language the pigs under¬ 
stand.'' 

JimFouiatt, July 1969 
Gay Liberation Front organizer 

A S ANARCHISTS AND ANTI-AUTHO- 
ritarians, what do we want to make 
of the fact that the 1969 Stonewall 
Riot is generally seen as the ''birth" of the 
contemporary lesbian/gay/bisexuaytrans- 
gender (1/g/b/t) movement in the US? Why 
not another significant event, such as 


changes in the psychological classifications 
of homosexuality? Or the abolition of sodomy 
laws? Or the institution of anti-discrimina¬ 
tion laws? What understanding of homopho¬ 
bic oppression can vtfe derive from the com¬ 
memoration of Stonewall as the most fitting 
occasion for celebrating our pride? 

Some queer activists/scholaxs object to 
mythologizing Stonewall as the pinnacle his¬ 
torical moment in tiie emergence of the con¬ 
temporary l/g/h/t movement. They argue 
that this obscures the importance of other 
efforts, such as the '50s campaigns against 
the psychiatric establishment and the legal 
systenL However, I believe that celebrating 
Stonewall as the beginning of a new kind of 


political empowerment for queers has the 
potential to radicalize the cunent movement. 
The problem in the way that Stonewall is 
commemorated is that it has been appropri¬ 
ated by the mainstream "leadership" of the 
lesbian and gay movement. This has emp¬ 
tied the event of its anti-authoritarian cri¬ 
tique by reducing it to a focus on lesbian and 
gay visibility and acceptance. 

The "hidden" history of Stonewall is par¬ 
ticularly important today, when gays and 
lesbians have placed their faith in Bill 
Clinton's Democratic Party and in the 
capacity of the liberal legal system to pro¬ 
vide legislation that will somehow elimi¬ 
nate homophobia while leaving authoritaii- 


Ain^t No Revolution Without Children 


BY Wendy 

AM VERY FRUSTRATED WITH THE 
anarchist movement and the attitudes 
that result in lack of full paitidpation by 
parents. As a single mom witih an active tod¬ 
dler, I view the meetings, demonstrations, 
and oonferencBs that I attend with a very dif¬ 
ferent perspective. Things axe a lot harder 
for me; even simple things like writing an 
article and typing it into the computer can he 
a real struggle, because my daughter is con¬ 
stantly demanding my attention. 

I will discfuss several harriers that make 
full participation impossible: the "anti-child 
bias," lack of time, money, and security. 
Then I will propose some solutions to break 
down these sexist, classist, racist, and 
ageist barriers. 

Fir st, I wouM like to address what 1 call 
bias." “EiSe other types of 
oppression, many activists don't even real¬ 
ize they have this attitude. An “anti-child 
bias" can take many forms. One form is the 
failure to see the importance of children to 
the movement. Here is a poem by Assata 
Shakur, a black revolutionary who got 
pregnant while imprisoned unjustly for her 
commitment to Black liberation and the 
Black Liberation Army (BLA). 

Love 

Love is contraband in Hell 
cause love is an add 
that eats away bars. 

But you, me, and tomoirow 
hold bands and make vows 
that struggle will multiply. 

The hacksaw has two blades. 

The shotgmi has two barrels. 


We axe pregnant with freedom. 

We are a conspiracy. 

Not only do our children continue the 
fight, hut they can teach us if we listen to 
thek natural inclination towards freedom. 
We are handicapped by years of brain¬ 
washing by school, church, and the author¬ 
itarian family. Although we won't have a 
truly free society until the state and capi¬ 
talism are overthrown, we can create a 
generation of anai-Mds who have learned 
about life in non-authoritarian structures. 
Children are also valuable for who they are 
now, not just what they can become. They 
can teach us responsibility, patience, and 
the best cartoons to watch. 

The “anti'<child bias" translates into a 
general lack of responsibility and thought 
towards our youth. like issues that afreet 
the elderly or physically challenged, most 
people don't concern themselves with the 
needs of parents and kids because it's not 
part of their lifestyle. 

Some choose to live in an exclusively 
adult world and don't want their "hip 
scene” invaded by sticky little fingers. Even 
the hest-intentioned activists need to exam- 
ine thek lifestyle to see if they are a good 
role model for the youth. Many parents will 
not bring thek children into a working envi¬ 
ronment in which there is alcohol or drug 
use. Also consider that a single lifestyle of 
long road trips, late night events and meet¬ 
ings in bars limits parents' participation. 

"White" anarchists who want a multi¬ 
racial movement are never going to attract 
people of color to unite against a common 
enemy unless a "child-friendly" environ¬ 



ment is provided and issues that concern 
families are addressed. 


Single parents, especially Black, His¬ 
panic and people of color, already face 
much disempowerment in our daily lives: 
the majority of our time is devoted to work¬ 
ing to provide basic needs for our families. 
Surveys have shown that when both par¬ 
ents work an equal amount of time outside 
of the home, it is still the woman who does 
moat of the childcare, housework, shopping 
and paying of bills. Most single men, on the 
other hand, have the power and privilege 
that translate to having more time and 
money to contribute to our movement. 

The following list is an outline of points 

fContinued to page 22) 
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an institutions intact. We need to trace out 
the implicit anti-authoritaii an critique 
embedded in the Stonewall rebellion and in 
later organizing to illuminate the contradic¬ 
tions of the mainstream's exclusive focus 
on sexual identity and “coming out" within 
the various social hierarchies of this soci¬ 
ety. In contrast to this, the growing 
"queer" movement potentially contains a 
fai-reaching understanding of gender, sex¬ 
ual identity and oppression that could con¬ 
stitute an important part of an anti-authori¬ 
tarian revolutionary movement. 

THE RIOT 

Accounts of the June, 1969 Stonewall 
Riot usually don't position the Stonewall 
Inn and its customers within class and 
racial hieiajchies, or within other hierar¬ 
chies in the gay community. The standard 
story is that, for some unknown reason, 
this particular group of gay men and les¬ 
bians decided that they could not stand for 
another bar raid and so took to the streets 
to daim their right to associate freely, with¬ 
out the harassment of the state. 

You wouldn't know it by looking at the 
touristy Stonewall Inn of today, but in 1969 
it was a dive; a haven for outcasts and peo¬ 
ple who couldn't afford the more upscale 
Manhattan gay bars. Although, like many 
NYC bars, it was controlled by the Mafia, 
for three dollais you could stay all night. It 
was common knowledge that the Stone- 
waE Inn gave shelter to many homeless 
queer youth. 

It was because of its lack of economic 
clout, and because it was a popular hang¬ 
out for drag queens and non-white queer 
folks, that the Stonewall Inn was a fre¬ 
quent target of police raids. The desire to 
shut down the Stonewall Inn and drive 
away its regulars stemmed as much from 
hatred of drag queens, non-whites, and 
poor people as it did from homophobia. It 
was no doubt this class and racial oppres- 
sion, along with sexual oppression, that 
mobilized the Stonewall rioters. 

One of the more well-known partici¬ 
pants, a Puerto-Rican drag queen named 
Sykia Rivera (who helped found the Street 
Transvestite Action Revolutfonaries [STAR] 
in the months fofiowing the rebeliion), has 
tried to make this point in interviews with 
Stonewall historians: “The queens were 
ready to be in the front lines because we 
didn’t have too much to lose and we knew 
about violence.” Drag queens and 
hutch/femme bar dykes were those who 
were especially marginalized at this time 
by the homophile "societies" such as the 
Mattachine Society and the Daughters of 
Bilitis, in addition to. being the ones most 
targeted by straight homophobia. The 
homophile movement sought acceptance 
and tolerance of homosexuality, and so 
attempted to hide aspects of lesbian and 
gay culture that deviated most significantly 
from white middle-class norms. 

It was those on the outside of res¬ 
pectable middle-class society, with the 
least to lose in resisting the state, who 
began the Stonewall Riot. They were also 
the ones most targeted by the police that 
night: drag queens resisting the police 
used their heels and other weapons to 
unairest themselves and each other. Along 
with this admirable show of militance and 
seif-respect, the queens were the ones 
with a wry and witty perspective, chanting 
"We are the Stonewall Girls/ We wear our 
hail in curls/ We wear no underwear/ We 
show our pubic hair," in the midst of the 
crackdown by the riot police. 

The drag queens at the Stonewall Inn 
that night were proud and defiant and well 
aware that they posed a threat to the patii- 
archal gender system. They had no illu¬ 
sions about being "accepted" into this soci¬ 
ety on its own terms. It is this kind of queer 
pride that we should commemorate at this 
year’s Stonewall anniversary. Because of 
their marginality, however, these queers 

fContinu ecf to page 2) 
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Stonewall 


(Continued from tont pege) 

have lost the battle over the significaiice of 
Stonewall for infonning lesbian/gay/bisex- 
ual political struggle. 


GAY LIBERATION 
AND GAY RIGHTS 


Very soon after the Stonewall riots 
ended^ the Gay Liberation Front was 
founded. The GLF was inspired by other 
social movements of the late '60s and mod¬ 
eled some of its tactics and organization on 
these groups. Its founders thumbed theh 
noses at the former leadership of the les¬ 
bian and gay civil rights movement, located 
largely in Washington D.C,, who were con¬ 
cerned with acceptance and maintaining 
the favor of the establishment. While the 
leaders of the Mattachine Society posted 
signs after the riots, asking for peace and 
“reasonable behavior" among gays, the 
increasingly militant iiberatiomsts argued 
that they weren't interested in acceptance, 
but instead in empowerment and respect. 

Inspired hy the militant tactics and cri¬ 
tiques put forward by other social move¬ 
ments of the time, many GIF actions sup¬ 
ported organizations like the Black Panther 
Party, and they actively sought to explore 
the relation of homophobia to racism and 
sexism. Like many other '6Qs radicals* 
GLFers saw themselves as part of a revolu¬ 
tionary movement. 

Meanwhile, gay-liberation theorists of 
the early VOs refected understandings of 
homosexuality and the political agenda put 
forward by the pre-Stonewall homophile 
movement. Before Stonewall, the homophile 
leadership had argued for endipo^Jjacrimi- 
nation against homosexuals in public insti¬ 
tutions and emphasizing the competence 
and capability of homosexuals to function 
"just like everyone else" outside of the bed¬ 
room. In stark contrast, gay liberationists 


argued for a gender revolution and an end 
of the sex-role system that sees masculinity 
and femininity as mutually exclusive. They 
understood homophobia as tied to this sys¬ 
tem, which privileges heterosexuahty and 
men, and they sought to tear it down. 

Because of the revolutionary focus of the 
GLF, the organization soon split, and some 
middle-class gay men formed the Gay 
Activists Alliance. It was the GAA that 
began to articulate the single-issue and leg¬ 
islative focus of the contemporary lesbian 
and gay “rights" movement. This approach 
was especially popular among white gay 
men, and picked up recmits rapidly. Many of 
the lesbian and gay oiganizations that were 
formed from this point on, particularly in the 
face of the demise of so many social move¬ 
ments during the course of the '70s, focused 
on legislative battles and discrimination 
against lesbians and gay men. Rather than 
trying to revolutionize American society, the 
movement increasingly sought gay inclusion 
into the existing system, with whatever 
minimal adjustments necessary to ensure 
“equal treatment." 

It's ironic that it is primarily these liberal, 
“rights" organizations that have adopted 
Stonewall as a symbol of their pride, and 
that constitute the committees that make 
up “Stonewall 25.". Indeed, the people-of- 
cobr caucus of Stonewall 25 had to fight to 
keep the rest of the committee tom exclud¬ 
ing transexuals as officiai participants in 
this year's events. For the most part, 
"Stonewall 25" has become a marketing 
opportunity, with large contributions tom 
corporations that see a certain stratum of 
the lesbian and gay population as potential 
consumers of their products. The "Stone¬ 
wall 25" planning committee has catered to 
this image to the extent that it attempts to 
"put a good face" on lesbian and gay cul¬ 
ture by sweeping undesirables under the 
rug, 

Refoimists forget that the Stonewall Riot 
represented an unwillingness to adapt to 
mainstream society to work for change. 
Unlike the tactics used by gay rights advo¬ 
cates (lobbying, letter-writing, "coming 


out" within corporate environments}, the 
Stonewall rioters took an alternative path 
to political empowerment and self-respect 
by taking to the streets. So successful have 
reformists been in portraying Stonewall as 
the first step toward legislative changes of 
the “enlightened Gay '90s" that they have 
alienated more radk^ queers from partici¬ 
pating in events that commemorate the 
Stonewall rebellion. 

POLITICS AND 


The AIDS crisis and a "post-modem" 
political climate have marked the rise of a 
new tendency within the l/g/b/t move¬ 
ment. In many ways, today's queer politics 
hearken back to the rhetoric of the GLF 
with their "in your face” tactics and style. 
Reclaiming the label "queer" to embrace 
deviance and shun the drive toward liberal 
acceptance grew in large part as a res¬ 
ponse to the frustration of those who ini¬ 
tially worked within liberal organizations 
for an end to the AIDS epidemic. 

ACT UP was founded in 19S7 hy activists 
who could see that lobbying and letter writ¬ 
ing was getting them nowhere, and who had 
begun to see how deeply homophobia was 
woven into the institutions that they were 
appealing to in the fight against AIDS. As a 
result of the AIDS epidemic, many gay men 
became marginalized tom mainstream soci¬ 
ety as "pariahs” in a way that they hadn't 
been before. They had less of a stake in up¬ 
holding the system that so clearly despised 
them. Like the Stonewall Riot, the formation 
of ACT UP marked a radical break tom pre¬ 
vious tendencies in lesbian and gay politics 
and embodied a more compiehensive 
understanding of how various authoritarian 
institutions intersect to perpetuate homo¬ 
phobia. 

The growing queer movement has also 
attracted lesbians and bisexual women 
who are frustrated with the monolithic 
understandings of identity and restrictive 
ideas of community put forward by lesbian- 
feminists. In contrast to lesbian feminism. 
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Letting Loose Our Rage 

With All of Our Ovaries! 


By Mago 

HE CLAMOR OF WOMEN, HARD- 
ened by this unstable world, the 
blood, the sweat and tears shed are 
not forgotten. Our rage and impotence 
keep throbbing in oui hearts in the face of 
BO much mjustice enacted by men... That 
injustice that starts at home; clean, wash, 
cook, care for the child and the husband 
in the bed...if you are fooled and preg¬ 
nant, you will be father and mother, the 
sustenance of the house; employee, work¬ 
er, seamstress, exploited, whipped or 
raped. 

From the time you are a child, they teU 
you that you must be faithful, virgin, and a 
servant, that you stop cooing only to make 
food and be the cook, slave and semen 
depository when your husband decides so. 
You will do this shitty domestic work for 


more than 15 hours, this work that you do 
for love or out of obligation, this invisible 
work, like an ant, who is constant and nev¬ 
ertheless doesn't see herself; even a high 
salary would not make this worth it; all 
this without even mentioning domestic 
violence, they say that this is part of your 
femininity, the woman is the home, even 
in high society. They have everything in 
their hands with their capital, their chains 
are gold, servants and business cards for 
the bourgeois and his interests. Mean¬ 
while, the working-class woman, in order 
to maintain her man. washes others' 
clothes or does any work cleaning build¬ 
ings, works in a factory, or as a seam¬ 
stress, dying on the machines and, as an 
added bonus, the domestic work is hers hy 
inheritence. 

We speak also of the peasant who, after 


a day in the fields, still has the kitchen 
range and cutting board to deal with. 

Centuries have passed and e^qiloitation 
keeps bleeding, strikes and actions against 
assassin bosses. 

History repeats itself, March 8. Today, 
here, and in every part of the world the 
agony continues in clandestine jails, in psy¬ 
chiatric hospitals, dying tom sexual abuse 
with every confrontation with a rapist, 
women beaten, daughters repressed, dis¬ 
carded, dead from iilegal abortions, sex 
workers never recognized, women, women, 
and a riot of violations. No More! 

Women, today, together we struggle for 
our rights, for freedom for ourselves and for 
our children! In our wombs we gestate the 
struggle for a path to freedom...wG will go 
out into the streets, we will yell, we demand 
all this with all of oui ovaries, because this 
world is also ours. We want no patriarchy, 
our liberation also belongs to men; together, 
hand in hand, in step, we will build the lib¬ 
eration of the new human beings. ★ 

IMago is a member of the CoUeutivo de 
Mujeres Emma Goldman and D.P.S.O. squat 
in Mexico CityJ 
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By P^iATHAMA Banebjee, ASA Nsm 

W HEN COMMUNAL VIOLENCE BROKE OUT IN 
[the Indian city of] Surat, women of the slums 
were gang-raped and dragged around naked. The 
whole operation was videotaped by their violators. 
Numerous women were traumatized for life as much by 
the glare of the flash and whirr of the camera, as by the 
rape. Even now, the gaze of the cruel masculine society 
has not left them alone; in Bombay there is an under¬ 
ground circulation of these videotapes as entertaining 
pornographic material. 

Elsewhere, [in the state] of Bihar, upper-caste men, by 
sheer virtue of their social privilege, take away and sleep 
with the '‘untouchable” women as they please. No one can 
protest for fear of the whole lower-caste neighborhoods 
being burnt to the ground by angry, upper-caste men. 

And, in [the state of] Rajasthan, Roop Blanwar, a widow, 
was burnt to death as "sad"—a symbol of the ideal, obedi¬ 
ent, loving wife who gives her life in her husband's funeral 
pyre to prove her virtue. The Rajput and Mawaii men built 
temples to commemorate this tribute to their manliness, 
and part of the vernacular [popular] press celebrated this 
symbol of" Indian tradition and culture. ” 

At the same time, Muslim fundamentalists, with aid 
from the so-called secular state, have refused to provide 
divorced Muslim women maintenance [alimony)] as 
ordered by the courts. And, if the Sikh fundamentalists are 
able to achieve what they want, their Sikh widows would 
be compelled to marry their brothers-in-iaw irrespective of 
age and marital status. 


Patriarchy and Resistance 

The Women's Movement in Indio 


even the most apparently progressive men. Our social com¬ 
mon sense is still overwhelmingly "masculinist.” 

Secondly, the "educate women program" often leaves 
women only with an uneasy awareness of their lot, but 
fails to mobilize them into an empowered mass. Fighting 
patriarchy, even solely at the family and local level, is 
never an individual effort. It must be a group activity. In 
any case, the women subjected to such "emancipatory” 
struggles do not mostly participate in defining their rights 
or in constructing their analytical framework. 

Thirdly, seeking compensation and redress in courts, or 
protection by the police, is impossible. The numerous 


These are not exceptional instances of outrage. They 
show that, even in these "modem” times, women are stiil 
victimized. These are only some instances of what is a deep- 
seated, patriarchal trend in Indian society, the so-called 
largest democracy in the world, now on the "progressive" 
road to modernity. However, this is not to say that these 
instances of atrocities against women are singular because 
of the persisting backwardness of a still semi-feudal society. 

Oppression is the same if not more in the seemingly 
advanced sectors, whether it be mechanizing industries 
where women are being throvm out of jobs on a mass 
scale, or be it the judidaiy and personal laws which treat 
women as chattels. 

Women, to survive here, have to fight on various fronts: 
fight the rightist state; fight the fundamentalist and commu¬ 
nal forces in the society, which are trying to further domesti¬ 
cate women and make them into symbols of chastity for 
men to be proud of; fight the men on the streets who tease, 
molest, and rape them as their right to pleasure; fight the 
father or the husband who violates their autonomy, ^gnity, 
and body within the household in the name of love, posses¬ 
sion, and rights; and even fight the women who have inter¬ 
nalized this patriarchal ideology such that, as a mother-in- 
law, she can overwork another woman to death, or as a 
woman acdviet of Jamati Islami, threaten to throw add on 
the faces of Muslim women seen vrithout a veil. 

Because of this, women's movements in India take on 
different forms and emphases, and choose different targets 
for their ptimaiy political criticiism. 

For one. there are, of course, attempts to generate sod- 
etai public opinion against the obvious violations of wom¬ 
en's rights, like dowry deaths. For the other, there is a 
steady trend to educate women of minimum literacy and 
earning skills about their rights, and thereby to liberate 
their minds and make them conscious and capable beings, 
fending for themselves. 

There are organizational efiorts directed against family 
and individual repression of women, in which voluntary 
womeris groups seek help from various organs of the state 
like the courts and police. 

And, above all, there are mass-scale women's mobiliza¬ 
tions, some sporadic, some by political parties, against the 
state and patriarchal and class exploitation in society. 

ntOBUMATIC 

These forms of resistance against the oppression of 
women have their own radicalizing potentials. Yet all of 
these are problematic. 

Firstly, generating common pubEc opinion, mobilizing 
the majority against patriarchal oppression, goes only so 
far and no more. The "unrest" caused in the household, 
workplace and in public spaces by women asserting their 
rights disturbs the sense of stability and status quo of 


Anarcha-Feminism and Separatism in Chicago 


By Kate Star 

R iot grrhl. wag. wham, guerrilla girls. 

Sisterseipents. The ^9 Os are exhibiting a reemer¬ 
gence of anarchic feminist organizing. These groups' 
notable absence of leaders, anti-authoritarianism, and 
decentralized, non-hierarcbical, anri-bureaucratic structures 
are forms of feminist organizing that were all but non-exis¬ 
tent during the '80s. These groups axe responding to a clear 
lack of compassion for women’s concerns in capitalist and 
statist systems. They are equally tired of the centralized, 
reformist, mainstream established feminists orgaiuzations 
such as NOW and NARAL that usurped hegemony from the 
small, leaderiess consciDusness-raising and action groups 
of the late '60s and '70s This new wave of radical feminist 
groups claim direct action tactics and "exercise our full cre¬ 
ative power to launch a visible and remarkable resistance” 
(WAG Mission Statement) to end patriarchy. 

Women's Action Goalition (WAG) originally formed in 
NYC in January 1992 out of collective anger over attacks on 
abortion rights and the treatment of Anita Hill Both events 
exhibited the inability of the US legal system to address the 


needs of women. WAG chapters, if they can be called chap¬ 
ters of a group that has no defined leaders nor any cen- 
tral^national directing office, have sprung up all over the 
US, from Seattle to Boston. The CMcago group started 
about a year ago, doing actions like defacing billboards and 
handing out children's drawings asking " Can you tell if this 
kid has a lesbian mom?" Recently they dropped caskets 
painted with women's names and decorated with flowers 
in different parts of the Loop, accompanied by flyers with 
statistics about domestic violence, WAG is anarchic in that 
it is made up of autonomous members in free association, is 
non-hieraichical and decentralized. WAG meets community 
demands as needed and dissolves when unnecessary. 

However, WAG lacks historical perspective in their work. 
An awareness and understanding of anarchism could help 
them by providing historical examples of non-hierarchici 
organizing, as well as a fuller critique of capitalism and the 
state. With no explicit connections drawn between capitalism 
and patriarchy, their lack of class analysis albws WAG to be 

rContinued to page 22) 


cases of rapes and death in custody, rape by the army and 
anti-woman laws far outnumber the tokenism ofler^ by 
the state to women, like positions in a few white-collar 
jobs. In any case, the institutions of state power are our 
inheritance from the colonial admimstration. It is most 
unlikely then that they could be the site of any libertaiian 
exercise. 

THIRD WORLD CONTEXT 

In various complex ways the women's question is 
linked on the basic level to the questions of class, identity, 
and autonomy—which are general societal problems. Thus, 
the major premise of the intellectual input into our femi¬ 
nism is a definitive Third World perspective. 

However much we invoke the notions of universal sis¬ 
terhood, however much we might share common experi¬ 
ence throughout the globe as women under patriarchy, we 
realize that our movement must have its own cxjncepts, our 
indigenous forms of language and expression, our own tar¬ 
gets to be identified, our own enemies, and our own points 
of mobilization. In other words, our women's movements 
must be theorized in our Third World context and must 
take into account the specific forms in which exploitation is 
embedded in sodal relations and sexuality. 

That the notion of identity must also be addressed from 
within the gender question is evident from the way in 
which the rise of militant communal identities has worn* 
novel large sections of Indian women. 

The women who went to participate in the demolition of 
the mosque at Ayodha, or the upper-caste women of [the 
town of I Chandrapur who paraded lower-caste women 
naked in the name of authentic religion—some women seem 
to be militantly, if not violently, empowered as a caste—"vir¬ 
tuous" women following their husbands in the latter's social 
moral project 

(Continued to page 6) 
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nr LiAUJiA tlERrJAKDEJ 

W HEN ONE SPEAKS OF SEXISM, 
machismo, women's liberation and 
their cuirent difficulties, an infinity 
of aiticles, pamphlets, theses, books, dis- 
co^es, debates and oonversations come to 
mind. They are devetoped from all the ideo¬ 
logical positions current and yet to exist. 
This article seeks, horn an anaicha-feminist 
focus, to center in these themes beginning 
with personal experience and the specifics 
of the macho scene in Mexico. To begin, we 
must take into account that there are 
themes that are taboo in Mexican society 
and even in the alternative movement. 
Words like sexism, homophobia^ patriarchy, 
misogyny, among others, aie not common 
in the language, they are neither discussed 
nor applied in everyday praxis. 

Unfortunately, in the sectors where it is 
supposed that there is interest in changing 
the human situatioa there exists Me or no 
profound discussion, which is indispensable 
for real change in the society we criridze and 
for the rising up of the new society we seek. 
One of the principal causes of this blind¬ 
ness is institutionalized machismo, which 
throughout history has been rooted in our 
irdn{fe and manifests itself through each of 
the attitudes of our daily lives. 

We live in the middle of a patriarchal 
society that extends itself across the length 
and width of the planet, in large- and 
smaU'Scale to every place in the world; the 
authority of men over all of the other crea¬ 
tures on the earth is palpable. 

If we go back in the history of Latin 
America we find that in pre-Hispanic native 
societies machismo already manifested 
itself in the treatment of women, who were 
relegated to an inferior position; to this evil 
was added the succession of historical evils 
we have hved since the Spanish invasion, 
and which contributes to the sharpness of 
machismo and misogyny since these acts. 

To the Aztec people {excellent warriors, 
governed and directed by priests and chief 
warriois, with an emperor chosen by divine 
mandate), the idea of defeat, and of the vic¬ 
tory of the invaders, was unacceptable. 
Here is where one of the strongest misogy¬ 
nist conceptions comes to influence the 
Mexican people: they point to La Malinche 
(guide and translator for Heman Cortes), 
considered to be the woman traitor, 
"guilty" for the defeat of the Aztec empire, 
There are events that explain the differ¬ 
ent attitudes of Latin American a nd North 
American (US and Canadian) societies 
toward women. Both invaders (Spanish and 
English) reproduced their respective patri¬ 
archal bosses and committed bbody geno¬ 
cide. The first Spanish invaders were men, 
different from the English invaders who 
emigrated in whole colonies; for this reason 
the Spaniards not only needed the native 
population to exploit the riches of the 
invaded earth, but also the native woman, 


who was exploited and used by the 
invader^: In this manner Latin America 
became mestizo while North America 
became "white." The rape and abuse of 
women, in addition to the subjugation of 
^e native peoples and their powerlessness 
in the face of the conquistadors, provoked 
the discrimination and rejecticin of women 
on the part of the men of their own towns; 
women were doubly oppressetL 

No emancipating or liberating achieve¬ 
ments came about with the war for inde¬ 
pendence (1810). It only produced a break¬ 
ing with the Spanish crown where Creoles 
(children of Spaniards bom in the colonies) 
and the clergy of the ex-coiony assumed 
pohticai power and administration, inherit¬ 
ing patriarchal values and charged with 
maintaining them in the newly bom nation. 
Women, mestizos and native peoples 
remained oppressed by the new dominant 
class, and in the same Gondirions: degrad¬ 
ed, poor, and dispossessed. 

It wasn't until 100 years later, with the 
explosion of the Revolution (1910) that all of 
these degraded and dispossessed gathered 
their forces to take part in the fight for their 
tights. It’s because of this that the partici¬ 
pation of women played an important role 
in the revolutionary fight of the Mexican 
insurrection. Nevertheless, the caudillism 
and superlative machismo of the leaders, 
relegated their role to that of the "adelitas" 
(women who participated in armed struggle 
were disparagingly called soidadeias '^little 
soldiers") recognizmg only then heroism as 
the dedicated wives or women who stayed 
by their men at all times, follovring him to 


the fight. As a result of this “revolution," 
real emancipation, which would have 
shown the way to a free society, was not 
achieved. Sadly, the old values disguised as 
revolutionajy ideas, triumphed, rather than 
the liberatory program and the anarchist 
ideals that were so deeply rooted in the rev- 
olutionaiy movement. 

In these times of "revolutionary" conflicts, 
a character intimately connected with 
Mexican machismo arose: El Charro [literally, 
course youth]. El Chano is a stereotype that 
represents the maximum erqrression of sex¬ 
ism in this land. Paradoxically, he appeared 
associated with the image of the '' revolution¬ 
ary” fighter: the violent man, with his big 
hats, and with pistols, drunk, and with many 
women at his disposal. Similar situations 
reproduce themselves throughout Latin 
America and we find homologues to El 
Charro among other peoples, for example "El 
Gaucho" (the cowboy} of Argentina 
fii Mexico today, the situation has not 
changed. The control and oppression 
against women is made evident every step 
of our lives. Domestic violence, sexual 
assaults, prostitution, are everyday acts 
that demonstrate this. A concrete example 
of how the government, the Church and 
institutions in power control our bodies and 
our lives is the illegality of abortion. The 
Church and the terrorist "pro-life" groups 
are the principal obstacles to the legaliza¬ 
tion of abortion. Even worse, within the 
Mexican feminist movement, and in the 
program of organizations like the Academy 
for Human Rights, which is supposed to 
have positions in favor of control of our 


Reflections on Domestic Work 


dnu 01 OUT nves, we smmnie across 
attitudes which appear more like begging 
for our rights instead of demanding them. 
The position of the Academy centers on the 
dispensation of abortion (shovmg that this 
is used for extortion and that in practice it 
isn't really penalized) rather than focusing 
on the primary and basic fact: the 
inescapable right that we have over our 
own bodies and lives. Another example of 
how this right is poorly dealt with and 
argued for is the misleading way in which 
the supposed-" feminist" Martha Lamas, 
much before the misleading term 
"plebiscite” became popular ("plebiscite" 
is a juridical figure which doesn't exist in 
the Positive Mexican Law—a difference 
from most other states) called for a 
plebiscite on abortion rights. Did anyone 
call for a plebiscite on the right to vraBc, or 
the right to breathe? In the same way, the 
right to choose and the right to decide 
about oui bodies are unquestionable rights 
of ours, which the state, the Church, other 
institutions, and men in paiticulai, cannot 
deprive us of. 

As I said at the beginning of this article, 
in alternative milieus nefarious patriarchal 
values still persist. We haven't achieved 
the eradication of ah of these bad things 
that continue to oppress us in our everyday 
happenings, impeding the real advanc?© of 
our ideas. The experience that we had as 
women who attended the Anarchist 
Gathering which took place in Ocotopac, 
Morelos, Mexico [two years ago], is further 
proof of how these attitudes predominate 
in spaces where we think they don't exist. 

To begin, the presence of women at that 
gathering in comparison to the total partid- 
pation of those attending was minimal; as 
always chfld care, cleaning and oaoking were 
"attended to” by women (and no one object¬ 
ed to this way of doing things). Nev^ were 
the problems of women included in the 
agenda, and when this idea rose up in one of 
the work tables (Panel number 2, Culture, 
Organization and Education) the majority of 
the male participants didn't permit the 
development of a deep discussion, in spite of 
our protests and efforts. The results were 
the same as always: “Yes, we support them, 
but this is not the moment," "have your own 
panel" (as if machismo and sexism were only 
the problems of women and not of every¬ 
one). The discussion remained relented to a 
future meeting and a study group of women. 

Recently, two years after this negative 
experience, there arose (totally indepen¬ 
dently of the gathering) the Emma 
Goldman's Women's collective. As a result 
of this formation, we have had various meet¬ 
ings, study groups, workshops and recently 
we participated in the organization of the 
Black Bloc in the march for International 
Women's Day [1993], together with other 
collectives, which make up the Love and 
Rage Federation in Mexico. All of this has 
been good for the growth of our fonnation, 
but it does not mean that we should end our 
fight for our rights and our emancipation; 
we must be more combative than ever and 
directly confront these oppressions. 

Patriarchy Is a global evil that oppresses 
all of us (white, Africans, Natives, mestizas, 
etc.) in an parts of the world. It is because 
of this that we must be in sohdarity in our 
fight and we must educate and create the 
consciousness in our male comrades that 
this is everyone's problem; that they are 
those who have the responsibility to 
change their attitudes and crush patriarchy 
once and for all. ★ 


By Beatrix 

[Excerpted from Ekintza Zuzenai 

HROUGHOUT HISTORY WOMEN 
have been told that their "natural 
duty" was the care of the home and 
the children, but where does the "natur¬ 
al" character come from? That "natural" 
duty comes couched in biological justifi¬ 
cation—such as menstruation or preg¬ 
nancy—by those who try to demonstrate 
the supposed mental and physical ioferi- 
ority of women, so that they can be oblig¬ 
ated to remain in the home and be pre¬ 
vented from engaging in other work 
activities. 

With time, this situation came to be 
something socially acceptable, something 
"normal." We find that patriarchy converts 
a biological dichotomy into a sodk dichoto¬ 
my, obligating women to occupy them¬ 
selves for life with the children, the home 
and the male, while the male dedicates 
himself to the public sphere without 
restrictions, freeing himself conveniently of 
the domestic tasks that are also his to do. 


THE ABSENCE OF REBELLION 

The question we ask ourselves now is 
the following: Why do women not rebel 
against this unjustly imposed social role? 
To answer this question would mean dig¬ 
ging into the roots of patriarchy and histo¬ 
ry, a very long task. Nonetheless, we will 
provide various reasons for the absence of 
rebellion. We will not go further back than 
the 19th Century, in which there was a 
great ideological attack whose objective 
was the reclusion of women in the home. 
The figure of the domestic woman 
emerged as a feminine ideal in all social 
strata. 

Thus is begun the myth of feminine 
affect, which is, in turn, used to reinforce 
the reclusion of women in the home. This 
myth consists in trying to demonstrate an 
affectability, or "special sensibility," that 
women possess in an "innate" form and 
that men do not have. That sensibility 
pushes women further from the public 
sphere—because of the great rudeness of 


the public—and ensures the care of the 
home and the children, 

AD of these situations that come drag¬ 
ging to us horn the past remain more or less 
the same today, with few modifications. 
Ignorance (the l^k of real knowledge about 
women in a patriarchal system) and the 
myth of feminine affectability are both pre¬ 
sented as reasons for the lack of rebellion. 

"Each girl who comes into the world 
brings with her a destiny predetermined 
with such clarity that she does not need 
anyone to decipher it for her. Before a boy 
knows whether he will be a farmer, labor¬ 
er, office worker, or manager, the girl has 
already learned that she will have a house 
and that it will keep her busy," (M- A. 
Duran) 

INTERMINABLE DAYS 

One of the characteristics of domestic 
work is that it is never over. Carrying out 

(Continued to page 7) 
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Towards a Perverse Anarchist Politic... By Kiwi 


similar to that of the current Canadian 
state. February of 19B2, a unanimous 
Supreme Court decision {known as 
"Butler") provided a new definition of 
obscenity, one which spelled out three 
related categories of "sex”: 

1) e:q)licit sex with violence, whether ac¬ 
tual or threatened (almost always obscenity) 

2) explicit sex which is degrading or 
dehumanizing (may be obscene if risk of 
harm is substantial) 

3) explicit sex without violence which is 
neither degrading nor dehumanizing (not 
obscene unless involving children) 

LEAF, the Women's Legal Education and 
Action Fhnd, lobbied intensively to get But¬ 
ler passed into law. They beheve that por¬ 
nography equals violence against women, 
(There's that "v"-word again!) Inter¬ 
estingly, in order to convince the all-male 
judges as to the veracity of this claim, LEAF 
representatives showed them gay-male s/m 
pornography. They reasoned (correctly so, 
unfortunately) that judges would not relate 
to the "subservient" position of women in 
pom. But if they were to see men being 
"dominated," if they were forced to imagine 
themselves in this “degrading" position, 
then they would see the light! 

The strategy worked: a unanimous 
Supreme Court decision. Quite a rarity , and 
one which makes it extremely difficult to 
change the existing legislation. But LEAF'S 
strategy depended on the by-now familiar 
position of "pom is bad." They were not 
interested in making distinctions about 
where this porn was produced, or for 
whom, nor did they envision a coalition 
among lesbians, gay men, and feminists. 
Quite simply, LEAF used the rhetorical 
argument of "s/m pom is violence" to sup¬ 
port its own pro-censorship line. Their 
strategy reinforced a conception of women 
as passive beings, subject to pervasive con¬ 
trol of men. In one foul swoop, LEAF rein¬ 
scribed sexist and heterosexist under¬ 
standings of women's sexuality. 

In the year that has followed, Butler has 
been applied rather selectively: a high 
school fanzine in Windsor, a women's art 
exhibition, the lesbian periodical Bad 
Attitude, as well as almost any lesbian and 
gay periodical trying to make its way 
across the Canada-US border. Why is it that 
Butler, endorsed by pro-censorship hetero¬ 
sexual feminists, is primarily being used 
against lesbian, gay, bisexud, and trans- 
gendered individuals and communities? 

It is much too simple, I suggest, to posit 
a direct relation between representation 
and politics. What images mean, how they 


anarchist contributions to sexual politics 
have reproduced this faulty reasoning. 
"Domination is domination. Pain is pain. 
Power is power." "ToL is bad, it has s/m 
imagery in it." Once again, non-s/m sex is 
championed as some kind of pure ideal 
against which s/m perversions are mea¬ 
sured. This argument obscures the manner 
in which negotiation is a part of all sexual 
relations, desires, identities, and practices. 
X and Y never just are, despite the rhetori¬ 
cal strategies offered by some under the 
banner of "anarchy." X and Y exist in rela¬ 
tion to each other, and it seems to me that 
a valuable anarchist politic would discuss 
these relations, contexts, and situatioras. 

The adoption of an "anarchist" line that 
"s/m is violence" prevents precisely this 
kind of discussion. In the midst of this 
flawed reasoning, we who choose to 
engage in these practices ^ we who adopt 
these identities, we who dare to be puhHc 
about our desires: we are the Erst casual¬ 
ties in a never-guite-stated test of who is a 
"real" anarchist. Instead of taking the risk 
of exploring our individual and coEective 
limits, this kind of anarchy remains trapped 
within an isolation of the worst kind: One 
where we focus on purging all undesirables 
from the circle-a movement. 

And so, I submit that an endorsement of 
ToL is a politit^ move entirely in keeping 
with anarchy. Indeed, to call for its banish¬ 
ment from the bookstore shelves on the 
basis of its "violent" images is to bolster 
the Canadian state. 

As individuals interested in social change, 
we should do well to reflect on the similari¬ 
ties our argumentative strategies share with 
our allies and opponents. Is it not somewhat 
ironic that both the Canadian state and 
self-identifi^ anarchists endorse an empty, 
rhetorical position that "pornography is 
bad"?! Is it not a paradox that the victims of 
mascuhnist violence adopt a proposition 
which relies on heterosexist conceptions of 
both men and women? And is it not interest¬ 
ing that once this position is adopted, little 
discussion takes place on what constitutes 
an appropriate intervention? Anarchist 
debates on the content and nature of materi¬ 
al labeled "pornography" do not occur in a 
vacuum. However we choose to address 
these issues, we need to think about the 
ways in which our arguments and actions 
support, or challenge, hegemonic constnio 
tions of gender, desire and sexuality. ★ 

IKiwi works at Lfbrairie Alternative in 
Montreal, can't dedde on any one gender 
identityt and thinks that perversion is an 
integral part of anarchist politicsJ 


tion, and I would include anarchist contri¬ 
butions to and definitions thereof, would 
allow for an investigation of desire, sexuali¬ 
ty, and gender. I believe that we hve in a 
world which is profoundly sex-negative, 
and profoundly erotophobic. I believe that 
one of the conseguBnces of living in this 
world is that people take the risk of esq^lor- 
ing their bodies and their limits. 

The most obvious question, then, arises: 
how do we find out what we do and don't 
like if we never grant ourselves peimission 
to play? How do we decide what is unac¬ 
ceptable if we never think about the lay¬ 
ered nuances of meaning present in all rep¬ 
resentations, preferring instead to condemn 
them with that hateful word "violence!" ?! ? 

Magazines like Taste of Latex are impor¬ 
tant because they encourage people to 
expbre their limits, defying any easy classi¬ 
fication of sexual identities and practices. 


A lthough anarchists have 

been debating questions of sex, 
desire, and power for quite some 
time now, little attention has been paid to 
the actual political actions which emerge 
out of people's positions on these ques¬ 
tions, This article attempts to think isout 
sexuahty, gender, and desire in terms of 
how anarchist communities organize them¬ 
selves. It comes out of my engagement 
with the anarchist bookstore collective 
here in Montreal, where we have debated 
the intricaciefi of erotic magazines such as 
Taste oflatax (ToL). 

A bit of background information is 
required: the collective has a policy whereby 
we will not accept material which is deemed 
to be racist, sexist, homophobic, or statist. 
For example, if a particular magazine carries 
amazing coverage of the environmental 
movement, yet publishes anti- feminist arti¬ 
cles, we will not carry it Sometimes we may 
make an exception, accepting a statist 
newspaper if, for instance, it presents mate¬ 
rial on, say, native land claims which is 
unavailable elsewhere. Less frequently, we 
carry a magazine but add a cover page or 
explanatory letter which outlines conoeins 
collective members may have with a paitic- 
uiar article. Some people believe that ToL 
contains violent images which are degrad¬ 
ing to women. Thus, according to bcx>kstore 
policy, we should not cany the magazine. 

In what follows, I want to investigate 
the political effects of these argumentative 
strategies: if we believe that ToL is 
anti-feminist, how do we organize our¬ 
selves against it? If we endorse the maga¬ 
zine, then what do we do? 

To adopt a position that "s/m is bad" 
assumes that other sexual practices (i.e., 
non-s/m sex) are inherently good. This 


scopes, in other words, which is offensive. 
The distasteful nature of these representa¬ 
tions justifies a political action of refusing 
to carry the magazine. Note the relation 
established here: what these pictures and 
stories mean determines how we act. 
Representation precedes the political. 

While the ToL debates may seem to be 
specific to our situation here in Montreal, I 
believe they are exemplary of dominant 
trends within anarchist politics more gen¬ 
erally. The May-June 1992 issue of Profane 
Exis^nae, for example, contained graphics 
TArith the words "SM=PAIN, DOMINATION 
AND POWER. DOMINATION IS DOMINA¬ 
TION, PAIN IS PAIN, POWER IS POWER. ” 

I worry about an invocation of the words 
"violence," "power," "pain,” and "domina¬ 
tion" in this context. Who decides what 
constitutes violence? If I whip someone 
with a cat'o'nine tails is that "violence”? If 
I whip them with strawberry licorice, is 
that violence? If I tie someone up with steel 
linked chains, is that degradation? If I tie 
them up with skipping rope, is that? If my 
partner asks me to tie her up and fuck her 
brains out, and if I proceed to tie her up 
and fuck her brains out, or 1 proceed to tie 
her up but not fuck her brains out, does 
this mean I'm insensitive, bad in bed, or 
the ultimate tease? Again, who decides, 
and to what political end? 

These are the kinds of questions an 
anti-s/m position cannot and will not ask. It 
refuses to consider the ways in which these 
representations, practices, and desires can 
be articulated in a mutual, consensual envi¬ 
ronment. The context in which these 
images are produced, or consumed. Is not 
discussed, since these representations have 
already been condemned as "violent." 

A critical perspective on sexual libera- 


They force us to account for the specific 
communities in which these representa¬ 
tions are created and consumed. And they 
ask us to struggle against dominant power 
relations of sexism and compulsory hetero¬ 
sexuality, without saciificing a reflexive, 
experimental sexual life. 

One of the things I pointed out earlier 
was that the primary objections raised to 
ToL posit representation before the politi¬ 
cal. I think it is worth pointing out that this 
ostensibly "anarchist" position is markedly 


mean and for whom, remain questions wor¬ 
thy of consideration. living in Canada, we 
must acknowledge that the state wants 
nothing to do with such a debate. Anri its 
primary weapon is the literal removal of 
these "obscene" publications. In this light, 
poitics detannines representation^what it 
means, where it can be seen, and who can 
see (or be in) it. 

Indeed, the state relies on the simplistic 
logic embodied in statements like " pom is 
bad" lor its effective frmctionina. Lromcallv. 


argument obscures the negotiation which is 
a part of ail sexual practices. Once the com¬ 
plexity of seimality has been sidestepped, it 
^ easily be ieg\^ted. The State's redefin¬ 
ition of "obscenity" in Canada relies on ex¬ 
actly this conception of sexuality—that it is 
an objective entity that can be isolated, and 
that it can be further divided into "good" 
and “bad” camps. Many anaichisls share 
the same position as the current Canadian 
state. By viewing sexuality as a fixed, defin¬ 
able thing, their arguments unwittingly 
support authoritarian administiatlve strate- 
0e6, such as obscei^ legislatioru 

Some people think that the images in 
ToL depict violence against women. If I 
understand them correctly, they argue that 
despite the fact that women may consent 
to sexual activity involving pain, pleasure, 
and mutilation, the actions remain "vio¬ 
lent," It is the depiction of these "graphic" 
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people freely adopt a culture, and each vil¬ 
lage can also adopt a culture. "But we 
broke the bond between genes and culture, 
broke it forever. We want there to be no 
chance of racism again... We want diversity, 
for strangeness breeds richmess. (p. 104} 
I'm not convinced that culture is some¬ 
thing that can be adopted. Hercy is making 
too little of the complex processes of socM- 
ization, not too mention the diverse nature 
of culture. And she's also Imking culture to 
biology—saying that people have to he 
genetically a certain way (mixed, in this 
case) to be able to choose their culture. 
Logically, it follows that if a person is of a 
definite race or ethnicity, then they will 
necessarily be linked to a particular culture, 
and that's a dangerous supposition to 
make. Again, Hercy is implying that biolog¬ 
ical, not social differences, axe the root of 
inequalities—basically, biological determin¬ 
ism. Once again, she is suggesting that 
people have to be alike, in terms of being 
mixed, to be equal. In that sense, it actually 
sounds hke a very homogeneous society. 

i hope, in contrast to Piercy's ideas 
about race and gender, that it's possible to 
have a definition of equality that is hetero¬ 
geneous. Anarchists need to distance our¬ 
selves from these liberal ideas about equal¬ 
ity that would force everyone to be the 
same, thus excluding those who are not. 
Instead, we can embrace an ©quality that 
allows for all our differences—that lets us 
be free as well as equal. ★ 


ment of liberation on gender lines must 
address in theory the question of class and 
culture, feminism is by no means a less 
urgent question than any other question of 
liberation. In fact, in the ultimate analysis, 
it is impossible to liberate ourselves if we 
are not libeiated totaly. 

No social revolutionary movement can 
establish legitimacy in society by leaving 
some sections behind^ or by confirming 
with silence any form of exploitation. The 
question of gender liberation then cannot 
be be subsumed under the generalized 
interest of any one social grouping, even if 
the working class is not conscious of its 
patriarchal traditions. 

Finally, one must identify the gender 
question not only because it can provide a 
critique of patriarchy. Feminism defines dif¬ 
ferent power-processes: patriarchy; neo- 
coloniai models of development; cultural 
imperialism; and semi-feudal authoritarian¬ 
ism of indigenous social relations. From an 
organically developed feminist perspective, 
it is possible to provide a simultaneous, 
consistent, and total critique of all the 
dimensions in a Third World society. 

Feminism in the Third World must be 
harnessed to make itself visible and heard. 
If Marx found the proletariat to be the car¬ 
rier of the revolution for they had nothing 
to lose, then women have a greater revolu¬ 
tionary potential. For they are doubly vic¬ 
tims, doubly the losers—one as stricken by 
poverty, and the other as women in a patri¬ 
archal society. ★ 


Future Imperfect 

A Review of 
Women on the Edge of Time 


By Rachel 

M arge piercy's woman on the 

Edge of Time is usually read as a 
feminist science-fiction novel. As 
such, it's certainly enjoyable and weil-writ- 
ten. fri describing both the problems of our 
society and what a future society might 
look like, Piercy incorporates a lot of com* 
plex political ideas. These kinds of ideas 
and questions are significant to anarchists 
as people who are struggling to bring 
about a better world, on© that in some 
ways has strong similarities to what Hercy 
envisions. 

Woman on the Edge of Time is about a 
poor Chicana named Coimie. While impris¬ 
oned in a mental hospital she is visited by 
an envoy from the future named Ludente. 
Connie has the unique ability to mentally 
visit the future world, and does so many 
times, describing her thoughts about it. 

This future world, a small village called 
Mattapoisett, is somewhere in the area once 
known as New England (which was proba¬ 
bly originally knovm as Mattapoisett). It is 
very much an anarchist society, in that there 
are no states or nations. Life is very free and 
Gommunal there is no ownership of private 
propeity, no inequality between people. 

The society uses selected kinds of sophis¬ 
ticated technology to live quite simply in a 
natural environment. There are no large 
cities, just villages. They have no central 
authority, except for a township planning 
council, which mainly carries out administra¬ 
tive work. The sexes look basically alike, 
babies are grown in labs, and men are moth¬ 
ers as well Bisexuality is the norm. 

As Connie visits Mattapoisett more, 
though, she discovers that all is not well. In 
her own life, she is trapped in a hoirible 
mental hospital where the doctors want to 
carry out a mind-control experiment to 
force her to submit mentally. She finds that 
Mattapoisett is at war with another possi¬ 
ble future world, a place that is exactiy its 
opposite: a capitalist hell taken to 
extremes. The experiment about to he per* 
formed on Connie will become the basis for 
the alternate future, and it is up to Connie 
to take action to prevent it. 

Within the story, Piercy makes some 
important pohticai points. On© of the central 
things about Woman on the Edge of Time is 
that it is not actually a utopia A utopia is a 
vision of a ^‘perfect” society that is complete, 
and the utopian writer provide no means for 
people to get there, except by accident. It is 
totally imaginary, by definition. 

This is what Friedrich Engels was criti¬ 
cizing in his essay, “Socialism: Utopian and 
Scientific." Utopian societies like those 
described by William Morris^ Charles 
Fourier, and Saint-Simon (all men) have no 
possibility of coming into being. They are 
either imaginary islands that exist in the 
future (or some undefined time), or else 
there is no specific concept of revolutionary 
change to bring them about. 

The crucial difference with Mattapoisett 
is that it is a possible future, because it 
depends on the actions of individuals in the 
"past” to bring it about. What sets 
Mattapoisett apart from other ideal soci¬ 
eties is its attainabiiity. And there is an 
alternate, hellish future that could also 
happen if people make different choices. 

There is an inconsistency though, 
because Piercy emphasizes individual 
action rather than collective action or soci¬ 
etal forces as the agents of change. If we 
as anarchists think that the form our revo¬ 
lution takes is just as important as the sod* 
ety we want to build, then I think it would 
be difficult to bring about a communal sod- 
ety such as Mattapoisett just through indi¬ 
vidual actions. An individualist revolution 
would reproduce the exact social condi¬ 
tions we're fighting against. 

Despite that paradox, Mattapoisett is an 
anarchistic society. It has no economy, 
because there is no ownership. When 
Connie asks where the government and 
police are, all she gets are confused looks. 
People have a harmonious relationship 


with the earth, celebrating the rituals of 
life. They have the ability to communicate 
with the animals, but are not neo-primi¬ 
tives. The technology they have is mainly 
used to improve oonrniunications or health, 
not material items. It is meant to be a soci¬ 
ety built on diversity and tolerance. Race or 
ethnicity, sinc?e everyone is mixed, is some¬ 
thing people can choose for themselves. 
People share jobs so that no one gets 
bored, and they can change "careers” and 
even their own names whenever they want 
to. Sex roles are just as fluid; men can 
nurse babies. 

All of these anarchistic elements are, for 
Hercy, part of the dynamism of the society, 
A dynamic society is one that accepts 
change, that progresses. There are no 
walls to box people into categories of gen¬ 
der, race or class. Probably the most 
dynamic part of the sodety is that it is not 


assumed to be perfect—there are still 
things to work at and fight for. The idea of 
flux is central to Mattapoisett. and its ele¬ 
ments of fluid gender roles, work, beliefs 
about the cycle of life, and notions of learn¬ 
ing and education as a lifelong process, 
etc., all reflect this. 

This dynamic sodety doesn't come out of 
nowhere. It is very much related to Marxian 
conceptions of revolution as an ongoing 
process—yet another reason that Matta¬ 
poisett is not utopian. If we accept the idea 
of revolution as not just a single event after 
which everything is magically changed, but 
as something that is continuing, then that 
society, by definition, must be dynamic. 

In some cases, though, Piercy goes 
astray* The androgyny in Mattapoisett is 
problematic because it implies that to be 
equal, men and women must be alike. One 
of the characters explains that women 
have given up the ability to have babies, 
and they grow embryos artificially instead, 
because "...as long as we were biologically 
enchained, we'd never be equal.” (p* 105) 
Clearly, they are defiiung the inequalities 
between the sexes as a function of biology. 
This is tempting, but it obscures the fact 
that the problem is not the actual biological 
differences, but rather the socially con¬ 
structed ones (which use biology as an 
excuse), that are loaded with hierarchical 
thinking. 

Hercy's solution for race/ethnicity is too 
easy. Everyone is genetically mixed, so 


Feminism in india 


(Continued from page 3) 

Though these women's voice is patriar¬ 
chal ideology, it is neither fair nor correct to 
dismiss them as deluded by a false sense 
of liberation. The general need for a "posi¬ 
tive" identity in our society must be recog¬ 
nized and politically addressed. 

That gender is also inextricably linked 
with class is evident. The so-called mod¬ 
ernization of Indian society has had a sharp 
regressive impact on the poor women— 
from the "green revolution" in agriculture 
of the '60s to today, when the state is pri¬ 
vatizing and liberalizing the economy, link¬ 
ing it without reservation to the vagaries of 
world finance. 

For women, this distorted capitalist 
development has meant increasing land¬ 
lessness, dependence on wages which are 
often less than those of men, the shifting of 
their labor to unregulated sectors like casu¬ 
al and seasonal jobs, and the "invisibiliza- 
tion" of their labor within households and 
unorganized sectors. In industry, mecha¬ 
nization means that women are the first to 
be retrenched [laid off), even in traditional 
industrial sectors like the cotton textiles in 
Bombay and Admedabad where women 
were once 90% of the employed, now they 
constitute only 5%. If more women are hav¬ 


ing to go for jobs, even middle-class 
women in clerical and office work, they are 
doing so to run the households, an exten¬ 
sion of their domestic responsibility, and to 
earn their own dowry. 

The space of the market and employemnt 
has not become a common public space, it is 
still a male space where women enter with 
lots of contraints. It is not incidental that 
such arguments are successfuly used—that 
women should return to their traditional 
roles and leave the limited sphere of 
empbyment free for unemployed mea 

CLASS AND IDENTITY 

When the gender issue operates in oni 
society in such complex relations with 
class and identity, how must the women's 
movement organize itself? 

The conventional way of putting the 
gender question lower on the priority list, 
to see class as a more urgent moment of 
mobilization, often reflects the patriarchal 
biases within the radical left movement, fri 
any case, such prioritization has failed to 
work. We have seen overall how this has 
failed to mobilize an adequate number of 
women, and the women involved have 
remained dissatisfied and bitter. 

Though it is dear by now that any move- 
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Feminist Labor History: 

The Work of Women is Making History 


By Laura Schere 
STHE SPEAKERS ATTHE MEETING 
the Challenge labor conference 
(Jan. 38-29) knew quite well, the 
suie-fiie way to draw yips and shouts out 
of a usually timid Minnesota '"progressive" 
audience is to pay homage to the legacy of 
the Minneapolis truckers' strike of 1934. 
And the clamor is weU-deseived, for what 
we'H be celebrating at the 60th anniver- 
saiy this July is not just the final defeat of 
capital's iron-fisted open-shop policy in 
Minneapolis. The militant class warfare of 
the truckers' strike, and the labor reform 
legislation passed on its heels (the Wagner 
Act of 1935), serve as prime examples that 
reform in this country is achieved when 
people vote not with a ballot, but with 
their feet, and in many cases with their 
clubs and paving stones. But, as Elizabeth 
Faue points out in her book, Communjty of 
Suffeiing and Struggle: Women, Men and 
the Labor Movement in Minneapolis, 1915- 
1945, if we celebrate '34 as the peak of 
Minnesota labor radicalism, we reinforce a 
history of Minnesota and US labor that 
erases its most revolutionary elements. 

The labor movement quickly mytholo¬ 
gized the truckers' strike with language, 
images, and symbols portraying strong 
men shouldering responsibilities for the 
entire working class. Fane's study reveals 
this maoho myth-maMng as part of a shift 
in American labor that left behind a tradi¬ 
tion of community-based organizing and a 
history of women's activism. 

On reading Charles Walker's first pub¬ 
lished accounts of the strike, Minnesota 
activist and author Mendel Le Sueur wrote, 

have lived in the stress of labor battles 
for a good many years, and I have seen bat¬ 
tles won and battles lost—hut I have never 
seen a way of life given to the people of a 
whole city by the vanning of a single bat¬ 
tle." By equatiag the history of the truck¬ 
ers' union with the history of Minneapolis 
labor as a whole, and by dubbing the 
General Drivers local 574 the "dynamo of 
change" that powered the city's transfor¬ 
mation, labor historians, "while highlight¬ 
ing a critical moment for the city’s woikmg 
class...rendered other aspects of the local 
labor movement, particulmly the participa¬ 
tion of women, invisible.'^ (Charles Walker, 
American City: A Rank and FUe History, 
1937). 

Faue^s exhaustively researched and 
sharply written book offers the best in 
feminist labor history. Her study doesn't 
stop at recovering the activities of 
women unionists, but traces an aitema- 
tive, "feminist" tradition in American 
labor, one that expanded the terrain of 
struggle beyond the workplace and rec¬ 
ognized the centrality of "symbolic and 
biological reproduction." Only this kind of 
struggle, she asserts, could encompass 
more marginalized elements of the labor 
movement, such as women and Blacks. 


Faue addresses the failure of the US labor 
movement not primarily on economic but 
cultural grounds, locating its current fail¬ 
ure in a cultural crisis rooted in labor's 
boom period, the 1930s. Her book revisits 
this critical moment to tease out an alter¬ 
native, what I would call the social-revo¬ 


lutionary tradition in American labor. 

Not the ^34 strike but the 1918 walkout 
of the Miimeapolis telephone operators 
takes center stage in Faue's alternative 
mythology of Minneapolis labor. The 
"Hello Girls” embody a pre-Worid War tra¬ 
dition of women's and men's activism, plu¬ 
ralist tactics, and the involvement of both 
workers and family members. The strikers 
intricate organization criss-crossed bound¬ 
aries of community and workplace and 
broke the gendered cast of this communi¬ 
ty/workplace alliance, making room for 
“new women and new men." These flap¬ 
per militants, who noisily paraded in their 
cloche hats (one even carried a riding 
whip) and broke in and sabotaged the 
Minneapolis exchange, pushed labor to 
"develop visions which accepted implicitly 


a new sexual politics for the working 
class." 

To vastly simplify her discussion, this 
potential was rolled back in a period of 
reaction through the '20s that gave birth 
to a kind of amnesia about how to build an 
inclusive labor movement. Community 


activism was reborn during the 
Depression most notably with the 
Communist Party's Unemployed Councils, 
where women’s participation was high. 
Communists organized around ethnic, 
racial, and familial identities ^ atnd sought 
an answer to the economic crisis among 
these people who were marginalized in 
their own communities and outside the 
trade union movement. 

Despite this vital organizing efiort, and 
even as women were joining unions in the 
hundreds of thousands, collective protest 
became increasiiigly stylized as mascuHne 
behavior. Industrial workplace organizing 
took prominence and women's only entry 
into this picture became in the guise of 
wife or mother. 

The masculine image of the industrial 


working stiff dwarfing capitaJism and war, 
hunger and death reassured the "forgotten 
man” of the Depression of his identity. “It 
was the mask behind which the uncertain 
victory of the working class might become 
a reality." With this expedient popular- 
front strategy, aimed at entering the main¬ 
stream of US politics, the labor movement 
sold out the tradition of community orga¬ 
nizing and moved steadily toward bureau¬ 
cratic, centralized unionism, ensuring the 
marginalization of women. Faue illustrates 
this shift in fasdnating detail. 

The legacy of a generation of committed, 
powerful, ’30s women organizers gives an 
interesting perspective on Faue's argu¬ 
ment. Dismissed by feminists and other 
post-women's-fiberatiDn leftists as dupes of 
what amounts to patriarchy of a different 
(red) stripe, legendary women activists of 
the '30s (CP women in particular) are a fas- 
cmating, if puzzling, inspiration. In what 
amounts to a side note, Faue tries to get at 
the motivations of '30s women activists. "It 
may be that the images and texts of the 
labor movement, which coded and 
expressed class conflict in gendered terms, 
were subverted by working women's own 
perception that they, too, were included in 
the notions of solidarity.” These women 
acted on this perception, later exhaustively 
theorized by socialist feminists, as if it 
were common sense. Despite their margin¬ 
alization from labor and feminist history, 
they stand out as heroines of an unfinish^ 
battle. 

As a nonpartisan labor historian, Faue 
steers as clear as she can from the ideologi¬ 
cal battles of the left, but her perspective is 
eminently pokticaL She brings the discus¬ 
sion of labor politics and strategy out of 
bureaucratic union boardrooms and back to 
its grassroots origins. The alternative tradi¬ 
tion she champions should inform any talk 
of "Meeting the Challenge.” Health care 
and NAFTA, the two big issues on labor's 
plate, pull the movement out from bureau¬ 
cratic, refonnist interest group politics and 
into at least contemplation of coalition 
work. However, at this point, the discus¬ 
sion of developing "social policy” comes 
not from vital community-based labor 
movements, but visionaiy unionists draw¬ 
ing the weight of half a century of central¬ 
ized bureaucracy behind them. The weight 
of this legacy really shows in the 
party-building tactics these good inten- 
tioned unionists increasingly embrace. 
Labor Party builders' struggle for account¬ 
ability, especially in the face of an 
entrenched class of hur^ucrats hungry for 
power, is a losing battle. This is painfully 
evident in the farcical Glintonesqpie town 
meetings suggested as a way to "develop” 
a party program. The creation of another 
centralized structure, teetering atop a 
weak grassroots movement, will only rein¬ 
force the tendencies to which Faue attrib¬ 
utes the movement's failure.★ 




Housework 


(Continued fnom page 4) 


domestic work takes up between 15 and 16 
hours per day. Studies show us that men 
do not help practically at all and that 
women who work outsid"^ of the home still 
have to do "house work” when they get 
home. If a normal working day is from 34 to 
40 hours per week, the domestic working 
day is between 71 and 105 hours per week, 
depending on weekends, family days, etc. 


DOMESTIC WORK AS FREE LABOR 
WOULD SALARIES FOR 
HOUSWIVES BE AN ADVANCE? 


It is evident that domestic work is free 
work carried out primarily, but not exclu¬ 
sively, by women. At the same time, it is 
devalued work in several senses. 

The first of these is purely conceptual. 
The census [in Spain] categorizes people 
who carry out domestic work an "economi¬ 
cally inactive population.” This denomina¬ 
tion implies a total devaluation of domestic 
work and a depreciation of the 11 million 
women who carry out this work every day 
of their lives, saving money for the state. 
This takes us to the second aspect. 
Domestic work benefits the state 
because it allows a savings of billions of 


pesetas [hundreds of millions of dollars 1 
that would otherwise have to be invested 
in the care of children and the elderly. In 
the majority of families, for example, 
women take care of the health of the chil¬ 
dren and the elderly, remaining with them 
when they need care, taking them in for 
checkups, etc. 

If women, specifically housewives, could 
not give this care, the state would have to 
pay people to be responsible for caring for 
these sorts of people. But it is women who 
are responsible for the sick, assuming all of 
their care and guaranteeing that 100% of 
their prescribed treatment will be carried 
out, all the while caring for the house, and 
consequently saving money for the state. 

We can continue imagining, and we can 
imagine that these services could have 
costs established for them; that house¬ 
wives would be paid according to the 
prices of the market. The state would have 
to pay millions; we can imagine that if we 
could evaluate the payment that women 
should receive for their work in the home, it 
would be quite high. 

The state, without doubt, is the great 
beneficiary of the free work of women in 
the home. But if this is the case, why do 
political parties support pay for house¬ 
wives, why do other sectors of the popula¬ 
tion also support it? Is payment for house¬ 
wives an advance or a setback? 

The state has always shown us that pro¬ 
duction of services in the home is not free 


work, but rather a natural duty, it is only 
recently that the feminist movement has 
made it possible that the concept of the 
housewife could be changed—and it still 
has not been eliminated—^and that the work 
of women could be recognized. The feminist 
movement has gone even farther, to the 
point where now young women do not 
want to hear about domestic matters, and 
they seek as a priority their independence 
as people—which implies that they also do 
not assume patriarchal roles in other 
aspects of their lives. This brings a radical 
modification of intra/familial relationships, 
with the consequent absence of a person in 
the home who takes responsibility for carry¬ 
ing out ah of the domestic tasks. It is most 
convenient for the state that such a person, 
permanently in the home, exist, and it is 
therefore in their interest to return to the 
home all of these wayward sheep. It is at 
this point that the political parties enter 
into the scene with their proposals for a 
salary: this is nothing more than a trick to 
try to maintain (or return) women in the 
home, but above all to maintain the patriar¬ 
chal bases in the family and to stop, at all 
costs, the struggles for real emancipation 
by the elimination of the patriarchal state. 

OFFERING A CANDY TO PACIFY 
(OR BUY OFF] CRITICISM AND 
REBHLION 

The salary for housewives is a setback. 


not an advancement in the struggles for 
freedom and (real) equality of women in an 
male-centered world, because it presup¬ 
poses the continuation of that work, and, in 
other words, maintains the sexual division 
of labor that consolidates all domestic work 
in one person. What needs to be done is to 
divide that work, to assume it as the 
responsibility of all of the membeiB of the 
house, so that it can not be considered 
work (to do something for someone), but 
rather a daily task carried out by all. No 
one, I insist, no one should have to dean up 
OUT domestic shit, even if they are paid to 
doit. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Anarcha-feminist struggles need to take 
the course not of protecting the housewife, 
but of cfismantling that structure. As long 
as they continue, we will continue to have 
the macho and patrLarchal behavior of men 
that limits and impedes true emandpatioii. 

The children are yours as much as they 
are ouis, and you will have to care for them 
equally and equitably; if we share a bed to 
sleep or to have sex, we also share it to 
make it, and to wash its sheets, etc. Boys 
and girls should also know this, leam a^ 
share, and join in the tasks of a house of 
two, three, four people or a commune. 

If we want to destroy the patriarchal 
structures, we will have to begin with the 
house. ★ 
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Chicks' Space in PortkiiKl 


A Brief History of our Wim- 
min/Giil-Only Space at HoseJbud 
Commons. 

W E HAD OUR FIRST WM- 
min/gtrl-only space this 
summer during the Holi¬ 
day in Beirut gathering- Despite 
protests of it not being a very 
interesting event (mostly from 
men), we dialogued, ate, wrote, 
did pelvic examinations, and 
watched TheJma & Louise. The 
hushed grumbles of resistance 
(mostly from men) turned into 
large roars, but were dealt with 
and continue to he dealt with, 


because it's bullshit. Because we 
need our wiinmin/girl-only space. 
We continue to make zines, eat, 
work on our wimmin's self “health 
group, and hang out together. It's 
inciedible, it's multi-generational, 
and it's spreading. We'U be hav¬ 
ing another day of wimmin and 
girl-only space in the new collec¬ 
tive house that's forming. Join us! 
You can call or write us at: 

Rosebud Codimoiis 
1957R8um5Mle 
ro 86x1928 
PorHomt OR 97209 
(S0317964100 


Operation Racketeer? 


T he us supreme court 

recently ruled that the 
Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations (RICO) 
Act, which was oiiginaBy written 
to prosecute members of the 
Mafia, could be used against 
Operation Rescue. Groups like 
the National Organization for 
Women (NOW) rejoiced, declar¬ 
ing this decision a major victory 
for the mainstream pro-choice 
movement. 


This decision, however, is not 
as simple as it seems. Before the 
Supreme Court's ruling, lower 
courts had ruled that this act 
could be used only when an orga¬ 
nization was involved in illegal 
finandai activity; political and reli¬ 
gious groups were not targets. 
This new ruling has serious impli¬ 
cations for political organizers: if 
O.R. can be prosecuted under this 
act, so can anti- authoritarian 
activists.'^’ 



Organizing in the War Zone 


Actions Against Hydro-Quebec 


T O COUNTER HYDRO-Qui- 
bec's (Quebec's provincial 
utitity company) 5t)th anni¬ 
versary, the Native Forest Net¬ 
work (N^) has caEed for interna¬ 
tional actions on Thursday, April 
14. Plans are underway for ral¬ 
lies/actions in Chicago, New York, 
and San Fiancisco, in the US, 
Montreal, in Canada; and other 
dties in Europe and Australia, 
From a provincial corporation 
with its own security forces to a 
multinational that now consults 
in India , Chinas Guyana and else¬ 
where, H-Q is leaving a legacy of 
mega hydro-electric projects. 
These projects are having disas¬ 
trous effects on many of the 
Indigenous people of Quebec and 
the sensitive egological areas that 
have been impacted. Some cal it 
ecocide. 

Stand in solidarity with the 
native Cree, Inuit, Innu and the 
native flora and fauna whose exis¬ 
tence is now threatened by H-Q's 
insithous projects in eastern North 
America. With the approval of 
NAFTA and the opening of global 
markets, H-Q is reaching out inter¬ 
nationally to further exploit the 

Anti-racist on 
Trial in Mpis. 

K IERAN FRAZIER KENUT- 
son, anti- racist anarchist 
activist in Minneapolis, is 
currently facing two felony 
assault charges and up to 15 
years of prison and $30,000 in 
fines. He is charged with assault¬ 
ing Daniel Simmer, a fascist skin¬ 
head, during an anti- fascist 
demonstration on the University 
of Minnesota campus on Oct. 22, 
1993. 

Simmer was arrested at the 
scene with brass knuckles, but 
no charges against him were 
filed. During pre-trial proceed- 
ings, Kieran was offered a plea 
bargain of 6 months in the "work 
house" and two years probation, 
possibly indicating that the pros¬ 
ec tution thinks they have a 
strong case. Kieran goes to tikl 
on April 12. A political support 
group has been formed and can 
be reached at: 

c/u ABC 

PO Box 7075 
Mpk^MN 55407 


Earth and its inhabitants. Your 
help is urgently needed to counter 
H-Q's public relations spin-doctor¬ 
ing and help prevent further 
exploitation and destruction. 

For additional information: 

Eastern Hoillt Amerkoti NFN 
Orlhiin^POBoxS/ 
BwfaSfe^VT 05402 USA 
(802) 8634571/fttx: (802) 863-2532 
eittdb peiif^ustke@lguipLorg 


Z ENSKA INFOTEKA (Wo¬ 
men's Info-Shop) was found¬ 
ed and registered in Dec¬ 
ember, 1992, and started operat¬ 
ing in March, 1993. 

The outbreak of war in this 
region has had a detrimental 
effect on the women's movement 
in former Yugoslavia. The pres¬ 
sures and conditions of war have 
caused many women's organiza¬ 
tions to disband and others to 
break into smaller groups, some¬ 
times with a change in ideology 
and goals. We have also wit¬ 
nessed a fracturing of many rela¬ 
tionships between women's 
groups within Croatia and across 
what are now national borders. 
Thus, there is a real threat that 
the activities and progress gained 
by the feminist movement over 
the years will disappear. 

Infoteka was established to 
preserve the knovvledge and 


Network of East-West Women 


T he network of east- 

West Women (NEWW) is a 
communication network, cre¬ 
ating an international discussion 
among feminists about gender 
issues in the political and social life 
of countries in transition in East 
and Central Europe and the former 
Soviet Union. Contact among 
women across borders is essential 
to enlarging the scope of women's 
participation in their oormnunities 
and internationally. NEWWs mem¬ 
bers include writers, journalists, 
professors, lawyers, union organiz¬ 
ers, students, and feminist acti¬ 
vists from Albania, Bulgaria, the 
Czech Republic, Croatia, eastern 
Germany, Hungary, Lithuania, Po¬ 
land, Romania, Serbia & Monte¬ 
negro, Slovakia, Slovenia, Russia, 
and Ukraine. 

NEWW offers an extraordinary 
resource of contacts and informa¬ 
tion for individuals and organiza¬ 
tions. Our keenest innovation is 
developing an intematioiial strate¬ 
gy for lateral exchange of ideas, 
linking activists who have been iso¬ 
lated for decades. Since our incep¬ 
tion, NEWW has provided strategy 
assistance and support services to 
academic, professional, and grass¬ 
roots women and wcmeris groups. 

Below is a sampling of our 
many activities: 

•Setting up an email network to 
govern ourselves internationally, 
to engage simultaneous discus¬ 
sion of issues of common concern, 
and to enhance mutuality of aid; 

•Providing start-up funds 
and/or strategic assistance for 
women's centers, projects, con¬ 
ferences, publications, and grass¬ 
roots activist campaigns; 

* Supporting research on wom¬ 
en's history in these countries; 

•Providing information, directo¬ 
ries and mailings ; 

•Helping build feminist libra¬ 
ries upon request; 


•Arranging formal and informal 
gatherings for women visiting 
any locale in our international 
community: 

•Doing collaborative work with 
individuals and organizations in 
media, education, environment, 
health cEtre, and political lobbying. 


Herstory of this region, and to 
document and analyze the cur¬ 
rent decline in women's econom¬ 
ic, social and political choices and 
conditions. Our eEorts to build up 
resources and to provide informa¬ 
tion on women's issues will serve 
as a basis for our longer-term goal 
of reviving the feminist move¬ 
ment in this region, and for the 
foundation of Women’s Studies as 
an academic field in Croatia. 

We welcome all suggestions 
for collaboration in meeting these 
objectives. 

Mica Miadineo, Kathryn Tur- 
nipseed, Durda Knezevic Zenska 
Infoteka, Women's Infoimation and 
DocumentatiDn Center in Croatia, 

Refiskivkeva 14, 

41080 Oo«Ftio 
td:38541 276 188^ 
foxj 385 41 422 926 
emoitZEKSKAlNFO ZG@ZAJV»R- 
ZG.COMUHfLDE 

AJthough NEWW primarily sup¬ 
ports women's projects and 
activism, its bng-range interest is 
in a change in what gender means 
and how it functions in society. 
KEWWc/oSonaJoflaRiiU^ 

Dept oUounNilsiiv NYU, 

10 WosMngton fU 
NY, NY 10003 USA 
tel 212-998-7966, fax: 212-9954148 
mxak foblwiss^iiddusterjtyiLeilu 


Update on Minnesota 8 


O N FRIDAY, JAN 7, THE 
racist state of Minnesota 
reared its ugly head once 
again. Shannon Bowles, the sec¬ 
ond person of the Minnesota 8 to 
be railroaded to prison was denied 
his request for a new trial. The 
Mirmesota 8 are acused of murder¬ 
ing officer Jerry Haaf in a shooting 
last year. There was strong hope 
for a new trial to be granted based 
on a statement released by 
Margaret Hapsch, a police reser¬ 
vist who was sitting next to officer 
Haaf when he was killed. Her 
statement said that she could now 
identify the gunman who shot offi¬ 
cer Haaf and that it clearly was not 
Shannon Bowles or Mwati Pepi 
McKenzie—-both of whom have 
been given life sentences for the 
shooting. Hapsch had a sketch 
made up of the gunman which 
McKenzie was able to identify as 
someone the police had originally 
brought in but soon dismissed as 
one of the gunmen. Judge Myron 
Greenberg said the new testimony 
lacked credibility, although she 
was sitting right next to Haaf. 
Greenberg and the state prosecu¬ 
tors also blamed the new testimo¬ 
ny on bitterness by Hapsch against 
the police and prosecutors for her 
mistreatment after originally testi¬ 
fying. Greenberg said the Hapsch 
testimony alone wouldn't result in 
acquittal The case wiB now go to 
appellate court. Steven Banks’ first 
trial win be starting in January. 


During the investigation of 
Haaf's murder, the Minneapolis 
police arrested, detained, haras¬ 
sed and beat people in an attempt 
to coerce statements favorable to 
the prosecution. The misconduct 
by the MPD was not limited to the 
city of Minneapolis but reached as 
far as Illiuois, Georgia and Ala¬ 
bama. Witnesses who could have 
exonerated the eight defendants 
are in hiding due to threats on 
their lives, while the police have 
offered prosecution ^'witnesses" 
envelopes of cash or freedom from 
prison for statements. This evi¬ 
dence of railroading is document¬ 
ed in several signed affidavits and 
in swom testimony from the trials 
of the Eight. 

Please call Warden Holbrook at 
Oak Park Heights where A.C., 
Shannon and Larry are held, and 
teU him to stop the harassment of 
these Minnesota 8 defendants. 
A.C. was recently thrown in the 
"hole" for allegedly fighting. 

WonknHolbfook 
Md Oak Park Heighls 
PO 86x10 

Stillwatar,MN 55082-0010 
(612)779-1400 

For further information: 

Ihe Comniltee S^king Justke for the 
MkiwMita Etgirt 
PA 86x 40355 
St Pout MN 55104 













(from left) Marilyn Bwl^ Looto Whiteborrv Suson Rosenberg, SyMa BorohlrN 




Need Support 


MOVE prisoners: 

Con$uewe))a Dotson Alrlso 
#6434 

Sue Leon Africa #006325 
Debbie Sims AMto #006307 
JoninePbilpsAbito #006309 
Janet Holowoy Africa #006308 
PO Box 180 
Muncy, PA 17756 

Mexican Political 
Prisoner: 

Am Lucia Gdobert #384484 
Rte.4 6ox 8(Ki 
Gotesvi8e,TX 76528 

Native Political 
Prisoner: 

Norma Jeon Cray #14293 
FO Box 1501 
OiowchHo^CA 93610 

North American 
Anti’lmperialists: 

KatliyBau(fai#84-G-313 
Judyaork#83-G-313 
PO Box 1000, 

Bedfocd HiU. HY10507 


Susan Rosenberg #03684-016 
MfliOyn Buck #00482-285 
SOvio Bofuldiid #05125-054 
Laura Whitebom #22432-037 
PMB7007 
Shawnee Unit 
Morionno, fl 32446 

Carol Maiming #10375-016 
3301 Leestown Ri 
Uxtngtaii,KY4051l 

Lindo Evans #19973-054 
5701 8th St. 

Comp Parks 
Dubia,CA 94568 

Others: 

Ailemi Wuomos 
Support Committee 
208 W. 13th St. 

HY, NY 10001 
(212)967-7711 

PloiATshares: 

Margaret Milett 
#32118-008 FPC 
37900 North 4th Avei Dept. 1785 
Phoenix, AZ 85027-7066 


Sisters 


Puerto Rican POWs: 

DytdaPagmn #88971-024 
Alejondiina Torres #92152-024 
Carmen Valentin #88974-0204 


Ida Luiz Rodi^ #88973-024 
Haydee Beltran #88642-0204 
57018th St. Comp Parks 
Dubln,CA 94568 

Aida Rodriguez #H07157 


Box 5007 
Dwight, IL 60420 

Lucy Berrios Berrios #24582-024 
3301 Leestown Xd. 

Lexingtonr KY 40511 


Women Fighting Back 


A pproximately 60,ooo 

women are Imprisoned in 
the tJS. This number is 
growing by 15% yearly. There are 
now 41 women on death row. Of 
these, 15 were convicted of killing 
their husbands or lovers. Alleen 
Wuomos and Lorena Bobbit have 
gained notoriety, but the majority 
of these women serve their time 
unlmown to the general public. 
This is not just a North American 
problem. The foEowing is excerpt¬ 
ed from an article from the London 
Anarohist Black Groas Bulletin 
about a young woman imprisoned 
for killing her abusive partner. 
Cases like these are increasingly 
common m Britain. 

EMMA HUMPHRIES 


Emma Humphries has been 
detained since she was 17 years 
old. She was convicted of murder, 
mainly on the strength of a state¬ 
ment she made to the police 
while in a state of severe emo¬ 
tional and physical trauma. 

Convicted in December 1985, 


Emma has now served a total of 
eight years for killing Trevor 
Aimitage, who she met when she 
was 16, after coming to Britain 
alone from Canada. Like many 
homeless young women, she was 
surviving by prostitution. Armi- 
tage. a dient twice her age, offered 
her some semblance of affection 
and a place to live. After she 
moved in with him, he subjected 
her to six months of physical, sexu¬ 
al and emotional abuse. 

Shortly before Armitage's 
death, Emma was raped by three 
men, after which Armitage con¬ 
tinued to abuse hen On the night 
she killed Armitage, Emma had 
cut her wrists in response to his 
violence, and still had the knife 
next to her when he came into 
tho room and approached her. 
Fearing that ha was going to rape 
or beat her, she picked up the 
knife and stabbed him. 

Emma later gave a statement 
to the police without anyone pre¬ 
sent to act on her behalf. She had 
received no support or counseling 
for any of the assaults she had 


experienced during the pre^ous 
six months, 

Emma now says that, at the 
time of her arrest, she was unable 
to talk about Aimfrage's abuse in 
any detail bither to the police or to 
the duty solicitor who was even¬ 
tually appointed. Therefore, her 
statement does not explain the 
events that led to the stabbing. 

When Emma came to trial, 
after 11 months in custody, she 
still had not received counseling. 
Imma was unable to talk about 
them in a public court, and did 
not give evidence on her own 
behalf. Neither the extent of the 
violence she had been subjected 
to, nor a detailed account of the 
events which led to the stabbing, 
were presented at the trial, 
Emma seems to have been con¬ 
victed of murder without exami¬ 
nation of either of the defenses 
that might have been open to 
her: "diminished responsibility" 
or "provocation." 

Either of these defenses, if 
accepted by the jury, result in a 
conviction for manslaughter, the 
penalties for which are at the trial 
judge’s discretion. For murder, 
the penalties are fixed at life for 
adults and indeterminate sen¬ 


tences for minors. 

' The publicity around the cases 
of Kiranjit AhluwahOa, Sara 
Thornton and other women con¬ 
victed of murder for kfiling violent 
men gave Emma hope. Justice for 
Women are campaigning around | 
Emma's case, along with other ' 
organizations like Southali Black 
Sisters. After the release of 
Kiranjit Ahluwahila earlier this 
year, and the publicity around 
her case, these groups have 
raised the profile of issues sur¬ 
rounding women who kill violent 
partners. 

Sara Thornton received a set¬ 
back earlier this year when her 
appeal was refused, despite there 
being new and decisive evidence 
in her favor. 

Write letters to Emma at: 

HilLPaKoOawiiy 
Fotimrst Ri 
Laiu!onN70NU 
Britm 

and Sara Thornton at: 

HJLPaBiilwanlHiil 

Hi^Ri 

Hodky,fssexSS54TE 

Britdn 


HIV+ Women Denied Medical Care 


H IV+ WOMEN PRISONERS 
will die of neglect and 
inadequate madica] treat¬ 
ment at the Central California 
Women's Facility at Chowchilla. 
These women are being segregate 
ed and punished, denied mechcal 
care, and denied access to 
HIV/AIDS education materials. 
Some fsicts: 

—‘There are over 3,000 women 
incarcerated at CCWF; approxi¬ 
mately 100 are known to have 
HIV. There is no HIV/AIDS med¬ 
ical doctor on staff. 

—There are no routine or clini¬ 
cal follow ups. 

—The prison has just hired a 
gynecologist; the waiting time for 
an appointment is several months. 

—The infinnary is unlicensed. 
The prison doctor is a pediatrician 
with Ettle knowledge of women’s 
health-care needs. Guards with 
an elementary first aid course 
(MTAs) dispense medication and 
diagnose ifinesses. 

—There is no confidentiality. 
All "known” HTV-i- women live on 
C Yard. A xeroxed list of women 
with HIV that had been left out 


on an administrator’s desk was 
circulated on the prison yard. 
Because of the ignorance and 
stigma surrounding HIV, many 
women refuse to identify as HIV+ 
and therefore receive no treat¬ 
ment. There are big signs in every 
yard, "Beware! There are HIV 
infected inmate persons housed 
in this facility." 

—The only HIV/AIDS education 
is given by HIV+ prisoners who 
have set up an informal peer-educa¬ 
tion program. Women who request 
material from outside agencies have 
their mailings confiscated. 

—Women with HIV caught 
breaking the rules are often 
placed indefinitely in administra¬ 
tive lookup~the Special Housing 
Unit. Women in the SHU often 
don’t get their medications. 

“Women who request HIV 
tests are told that they wil only 
he tested if it's "medically indicat¬ 
ed." This means that women 
wont know their HIV status until 
they are already sick. Even then, 
they will be given the least accu¬ 
rate test available. 

The California state prison sys¬ 


tem ranks fourth among state 
prison systems in AIDS-related 
deaths, according to a recent 
Bureau of Justice Statistics sur¬ 
vey. Many deaths could he avoid¬ 
ed if prisoners received decent 
medical care and early release for 
terminal illnesses. Most of the 
women at Chowchilla are doing 
short time for non-violent crimes, 
but the policies amount to a death 
sentence. 

Send letters protesting denial 
of care to: 


Dfredor James Gamer 
CuHof nio Dept, of Corrections 
P0 Box 142853 [check nuitibef] 
So<raitieiito,CA 94283 

Worden Teena Fmmon 
CCWF PO Box 15DI 
OowclHlk^CA 93610 

For more information, call the 
Coalition to Support Women Pri¬ 
soners at Chowchilla; 
(415)861-4858 or (415) 752-2765 
(excerpted from Prison News 
Service, Nov/Dec '93} 
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ilBC / prisoner Support list 
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Late Breaking News 

The trial ol the Chattanooga 8 fln- 
tshed on February 23 with only 
two of the eight found guilty of 
%iolatiftg 0 public meeting,'' 
Lorenzo Komboa Irvin aid (Mhd 
Eberhardt face up to »x months in 
prison. Also In Chattanooga, 
ossQuIt charges against John 
Johnson hove 1^ dropped. * 
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Margarita Ortega: Fighter in the 
Mexican Revolution 


By Ricardo Flopes Mag6k 
[Translated from Regeneracion, No. t92, 
June 13, 1914} 

T SHOULD NOT BE STRANGE... THAT IT 
took so long to verify the death of the 
great anarchist who in life was known 
as Margarita Ortega. 

This extraordinary woman was a mem' 
ber of the Partido Liberal Mexicano 
{Mexican Libexal Party) whose communist- 
anarchist ideals were propagated by means 
of word and action. In 1911, Margarita was 
the knot of the union between the fighting 
factions of the Partido Liberal Mexicano in 
Baja CaEfoimia. An excellent horsewoman 
and an expert in the use of firearms^ 
Margarita crossed enemy lines and carried 
weapons, military equipment, dynamite, 
whatever was needed to the compahe- 
ras/os in the field of battle. More than one 
time her daring and cold blood saved her 
horn falling into the hands of the forces of 
tyranny. Margarita Ortega had a big heart: 
on her horse, or from behind a boulder, she 
could keep the Government soldiers at bay, 
and a little later she could be seen caring 
for the wounded, feeding the convalescing 
or offering words of comfort to the widows 
arid the orphans. Apostle, fighter, nurse, 
this exceptional woman was al of these at 
the same time. She couldn’t watch tranquil^ 
iy as someone suffered in her presence, 
and many claimed that she would take a 
piece of bread out of her mouth in order to 
give it to someone who was hungry. 

A woman of exquisite sentiments, she 
dearly loved her family' but her family was 
made up of people who were not politically 
conscious, bourgeois and proletarians 
aspiring to be bourgeois. These people 


could never understand how a woman 
endowed with such extraordinary talent, 
such boundless energy, and possessing 
such a substantial fortune, could work for a 
common cause with the poor. For this rea¬ 
son they hated her, they hated her as vul¬ 
gar hearts hate noble and pure spirits that 
make obstacles to their greedy ambitions. 

Margarita had sufficient wealth that she 
could have led a life of idle comfort; but she 
couldn't enjoy Me while she well knew that 
thousands of human beings were fighting 
hard for their very subsistence. With the 
energy that can only be found in the con- 
verted, Margarita said to her unenlight¬ 
ened companero in 1911: "I love you; but I 
also love all those who suffer, and for them 
I fight and risk my life. I don't want to see 
more men and women giving their effort, 
their health, their intelligence, their future 
to make the bourgeoisie rich. I don't want 
there to be men who order around other 
men any more. I am determined to continue 
to fight for the cause of the Partido Liberal 
Mexicano, and if you are a man, come with 
me to the country; otherwise, you can for¬ 
get me, because I am not going to be the 
companera of a coward." The people who 
witnessed this scene affirm that the cow¬ 
ard did not wish to go with her. Then, 
directing herself to her daughter, she spoke 
in these terms: "And you, my daughter, are 
you resolved to come with me or to stay 
with the family?'' To this, the other heroine 
responded: "Me, separate myself from you^ 
Mami? That, never! Let us saddle the hors¬ 
es and throw ourselves into the struggle 
for the redemption of the working class 1" 

Once the Powers That Be learned of 
these events, Margarita and Rosauia were 


expelled firom Mexicali by order of Rodolfo 
Gallegos, To make matters worse for the 
two martyrs, Gallegos ordered that the two 
should be marched through the desert, 
along the immense dunes, beneath the 
blazing sun, with no water, with no food, 
and on foot. They were given the warning 
to never return to the town. Within days 
the poor victims of the capitalist system 
were strewn out on the sand. Their thirst 
devoured them; they fainted from hunger. 
Not a single traveller lent them a hand. 
There was no stream to calm their thirst. 
Rosaura was visibly having a worse time 
with the situation than Margarita. In the 
end, in spite of her enormous energy, 
Rosaura fainted and fell to the earth writh 
closed eyes. Margarita thought that the 
daughter of her heart had died, and, crazy 
with pain, tried to kill herself; but as she 
pointed her gun at her head, she realized 
that her daughter was looking at her. Full 
of emotion, she ran to find water for the 
patient. Luckily, this time, she found some. 

They came to Yuma, in the United States, 
and there Margarita was arrested by the 
immigration inspectors. A woman such as 
Margarita, honor of humanity, splendid 
example of the human race, could not reside 
in this country of vulgarity and stupidity. In 
order to reside in the United States, one 
must believe in Authority and Law. 

Libertarian Margarita, due to the idiotic 
laws of the United States, could not be 
admitted, and she had to be deported to 
Mexico. Thanks to the services of excellent 
comrades, Margarita managed to escape 
from the cells of the immigration inspec¬ 
tors, and, vffith Rosaura, fled to Phoenix, 
Arizona, where she took the name of Maria 
Valdez in order to avoid capture. Rosaura 
took the name of Josefina. 

Rosaura remained ill as a result of her 
suffering in the desert, and her only desire 
was to return to Mexico, but with arms in 
hand to die fighting for Land and liberty. 
She did not want to die on her bed, rather 
on the battle field, trading life for life. When 
the sickness worsened considerably, she 
said to Margarita: " Mama: I do not want to 
die here; take me to the street where the 
Mexican workers meet. I want to die among 
them, my brothers and sisters, speaking to 
them of their rights as the producers of 
social wealth.” Shortly after that, the sweet 
child died, never regretting the commodi¬ 
ties and the bourgeois Me that she had left 
behind for a life of agitation, fuB of dangers, 
miseries and real revolutionaries. 

Margarita was left alone. Her daughter 
and companera in struggle would no longer 
share in the penuries, the bitternesses, the 
miseries that are the prize of sincere strug¬ 
gle; but she did not, for this reason, stop 
working with the same dedication as a 
sower of ideals. 

With Natividad Cortes as a companero, 
she began the work of organizing the revolu¬ 
tionary movement in the northern state of 
Sonora, using as a base of operations the 
small town of Sonoyta, in the same state. 
This happened in October of last year [1913]. 
Both companeros worked arduously, making 
agreements with other companeros working 
in the Mexican territory- It was at this time 
that Rodolfo Gallegos, now charged with 
patrolling the border, happened upon them 
by chance. Natividad Cortes was shot and 
Margarita was taken prisoner to Baja 
Califomm, where Gallegos ordered that she 
be left out for the gringos to find, leaving to 
them the task of killing her. 

Margarita was arrested by the gringos 
on the 20th of November of last year [1913] , 
near Mexicali, and she was placed in a cell 
with a guard to watch her. The febns who 
pass as authorities came up with the inge™ 
nious idea of martyring her. She had no fear 
in confessing that she was a member of the 
Partido Liberal Mexicano, and that, by the 
same token, she struggled against the 
three-headed Hydra of Authority, Capital, 
Clergy; hut she did not reveal the name of 
a single companera/o who had agreed with 
her to launch the cry of "Land and Liberty” 
from the North of the state of Sonora. She 
was tortured, just as in the bkck ages of 
the Inquisition. Her cowardly inquisitors 
wanted her to reveal the companeras/os 


that had committed to the rebellion; but all 
of their efforts were wasted on this 
admirable woman, "Cowards!,” she shout¬ 
ed, "Tear my skin to pieces, break my 
hones, drink ail of my blood, and I will 
never denounce one of my friends.” 

Hie tyrants ordered her to stand up day 
and night, in the middle of the cage, with¬ 
out allowing her to sit or lean against the 
wall. Exhausted, sometimes she wavered, 
and she had to lean against the guard: a 
shove and a kick into the middle of the 
cage was the support she got. Other times 
she fell to the ground, fainting and worn 
out by so much suffering: they heat her 
until she got back up. 

Four days and nights she endured this 
suffering, until the authorities in Mexicali 
took her out of the cage on Nov, 24 to exe¬ 
cute her. The backdrop of the execution 
was a desert night, so that no one might 
know of the event. Margarita smiled. The 
executioners trembled. The stars shone as 
if they were forced to descend and croiAm 
the head of the martyr, 

A shot left this noble woman without 
life, free; her existence and example to 
remind the dispossessed to redouble our 
efforts against exploitation and tyranny. ★ 
/Regenexacion was the newspaper of the 
Partido Liberal Mexicano. For more iofonna- 
tion on the Mexican revolution of 1910, see 
page 20 J 

[Translators' note: we have used the 
Spanish word "compahera/o" rather than 
tranalathig it, because it has no real equiva¬ 
lent in English. “Compahera/o" refers to 
companions and comrades, partners in life 
and in stniggJe. Jt does not have the com¬ 
munist connotations of "comrade*' or of the 
Buphenustic content of "companion."/ 
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Revolution in Mexico 



iamiSes, their vfiOages and towns, theii lives. 


THE BEGINNING 


The real begtmiings of the current rebeHion 
can be found in 1492 and 1910, of course. 
Spain's concjuest of what is now Latin 
America gave rise to the conditions under 
which most Native peoples in this hemi¬ 
sphere 8frill stmgglef and die. Emiliano Zapata 
offered a radical sohition to those conditions: 
tiiat Indigenous campesinos take back their 
land by any means necessary. Zapata's army 
of Indigenous peasants played a pivotal role 
in the Mexican RevohitioiL Although r^rent 
events have been reported several times over 
by various capitalist and progressive news 
agencies, a short summary is useful 

The facts, in brief, are the following: sev¬ 
eral thousand combatants liberated several 
towns and cities (among them, San 
Cristobal do las Casas, Ocosingo, Las 
Margaiitas and Altamirano) in the name of 
the EZLN. They were aimed, but some¬ 
times with little more than andent rifles or 
machetes. They wore bandannas over their 
feces and flew a black flag with a red star 
on it. After securing the city of San 
Cristdbai de las Casas, with a population of 
100,000, the EZLN fighters attacked the jail, 
freeing 129 prisoners, The soldiers opened 
prisons in several oldiar towns as weU, and 
redistributed stockpiled food among the 
people. In Ocosingo, much of the EZLN hid 
away for three days prior to the attack— 
around two thousand soldiers bid among 
the people in a small town and were "not 
noticed." Proceso, a Mexico City news 
v;eekly, offered the following explanation: 

in a 'war region’ like this, for every one 
of the revolutionaries there exists a base of 
support among the communities, and for 
this reason it is difficult to find those 
involved. " In several other towns and cities, 
not only were Mexican police officers dis¬ 
armed by the EZLN, but disrobed as well, 
and left in their own jails. 

What is most distinctive about the EZLN 
is their political sophistication, both in their 
development of an extensive base in the 
population of Chiapas and in the timing 
and justification of their recent armed 
actions. The insurgents have justified their 
entire revolt under the Mexican constitu¬ 
tion and have demanded to be officially rec¬ 
ognized under intemational law as a bel¬ 
ligerent force in order to bring the conflict 
under intemational war conventions. As 
further criteria for dialogue with the gov¬ 
ernment negotiator, the EZLN demanded 
an end to aerial bombings of Indigenous 
communities; respect for the human rights 
of the bcal population; the withdrawEil of 
government troops to their barracks; and 
the declaration of a cease-fire. 

Article 39 of the Mexican constitution, 
which legally justifies the entire rebellion, 
was ratified under pressure from Zapatista 
and other liberatory forces in 1917, at the 
end of the Mexican Revolution. The 
Zapatistas, distrusting the pro-government 
forces in the center of the country, 
demanded that land be guaranteed in per¬ 


petuity for the 
Indigenous population, that 
the land he held communally in ejidos 
(land trusts) which could not be bought or 
sold (provided for by articies 4 and 27, 
which were respectively deleted and gut¬ 
ted when the constrUition was revised two 
years ago). They also demanded the right 
to rebel. Article 39 reads as follows: 

"Natlonai sovereignty essendaily and 
on^ally resides in the peojnJe. Ail poJidcaJ 
power emanates from the people and its 
purpose is to help the peopie. The people 
have, at rU times, the inaiienabJe right to 
alter or modify their form of government." 

It was this right that the EZLN okimed as 
they began their struggle. If that were not 
enough legitimacy for one aimed revolution¬ 
ary movement, they went still further: "We 
also ask that intemational organizations and 
the International Red Cross watch over and 
regulate our battles, so that our efforts are 
carried out wMle still protecting our civilian 
population. We dedare now and always that 
we are subject to the Geneva Accord, foim- 
ing the EZLN as the fighting arm of our lib- 
eiation struggle,” The EZLN has tried to put 
itself in a curious place: a legitimate (in fact, 
legal), Indigenous people’s liberation army. 

Almost from the start the MexiGan gov¬ 
ernment has tried to claim that the situa¬ 
tion in Chiapas was caused by some sort of 
outside agitator. The first tack was to claim 
that the EZLN were trained, led, supported 
or supplied by Guatemalan guerrillas. This 
theory is doubtful for at least three rea¬ 
sons: the politics of the EZLN are incompat¬ 
ible with those of the Guatemalan guerril¬ 
las, the military tactics are quite different 
(the Zapatistas have been much more suc¬ 
cessful}, and there is absolutely no evi¬ 
dence of significant amounts of Guatema¬ 
lans in the EZLN or coordination with other 
groups in Guatemala. Reports that they 
have encircled towns to try to force new 
"conscripts” to the EZLN are obviously of 
government creation. 

Another "outside agitator" was found in 
the person of Bishop Samuel Ruiz, Ruiz, a 
longtime supporter of peasant economic 
rights, was charged with leading the rebel- 
Eon with some brand of liberation theology 
and the government of Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari went as far as to ask the Pope to 
remove him. He has since been cleared of 
all such charges and is actively participat¬ 
ing in the negotiation process. In sum: 
there are no outside agitators. 


WHO ARE THE EZLN AND WHAT 
ARE THEIR POLITICS? 


The EZLN is an indigenous, peasant 
army. During one interview, Suhcomandante 
Marcos [Press Secretary and most public 
face of the EZLN—see essays and inter¬ 
views page 15] stated that it was organized 
by Indigenous ethnicities, each with its own 
Sub-Commander, with the Clandestine 
Indigenous Revolutionary Committee set¬ 
ting the strategic and political direction 
based upon broad "accords" existing 


between the dif¬ 
ferent Indigenous groups. 

The EZLN is a liberation army that 
seeks not to establish a political regime of 
one kind or another, but rather to free the 
people to make those decisions themselves. 
Their stated goal is to establish liberated 
zones m which the people can be freed from 
the one-party dictatorship of the PRI (the 
Party of the Institutional Revolution, 
Mexico's ruling party for over 50 years) and 
can decide thar own dkectiofi. This stmggle 
for political freedom is central to the strategy 
of the EZLN, more central even than land. 
The point was made in the opening quotes 
from the declajation on Jan 6: For them the 
lack of food, of health care, of water, of land 
itself, are ail caused by the lack of political 
autonomy and freedom. It is this freedom 
that comes first. 


THE LEGACY OF EMILIANO 


When they call themselves “Zapatistas" 
they make a strong claim and locate them¬ 
selves in a particular place in Mexican polit¬ 
ical history. Zapata championed and fought 
for Indigenous ownership of land (which at 
that time, as now, meant removing the 
mestizo capitalist owners], and autonomous 
local political control. Anarchists have bng 
drawn the connection between Zapatismo 
and anarchism (see page 20) and it should 
not be difficult for others to draw the con¬ 
nections, especially knowing the history. 
Subcomandanta Marcos, specifically stated 
in an interview with the Italian Communist 
Party newspaper, that they are "not 
communist or Marxist-Leninist.” Their 
strategy does not involve an attempt to 
seize state power. They are calling for 
democracy and even democratic elections, 
but the ambiguities of this are difficult to 
sort out. They could be calhng for a restruc¬ 
turing of the political landscape of the coun¬ 
try—they have stated that they want a 
"true" democracy that includes Indigenous 
political participation. It is difficult to thirik 
what this could he if not more localized con¬ 
trol over resources such as land, food and 
water, and decentralized political control. 
However, the EZLN has not stated that 
they are anti-state or even radically decen- 
tiahst. This can only be determined by 
inference from other statements and from 
the history of Zapatismo. 

There are several ideological and strate¬ 
gic problems in the communiques, especial¬ 
ly in some of the "Revolutionary Laws." [see 
page 16] These laws, presum^ly, embody 
the vision that the Zapatistas have of a soci¬ 
ety undergoing revolutionary transforma¬ 
tion and provide the richest ground for 
information about their politics. The revolu¬ 
tionary law on women may seem outdated 
and anachronistic to North AmericBn read¬ 
ers, but it is a powerful statement of oppo¬ 
sition to patriarchy in a set of societies in 


which women are 
routinely forced into mar¬ 
riage, where men are entitled to wear 
shoes in public but women go barefoot. The 
Revolutionary Agrarian Law also does not 
pose serious challenges to anti-authoritari¬ 
an politics. On the other band. The Law of 
the Rights and Obligations of a People in 
Stmggle, as weE as the Law of War Taxes, 
are both extremely problematic for an anti- 
authoritaiian reading of the EZLN's politics. 
Both of these laws sanction (in fact require 
explicitly) the election of "civil authorities" 
who have both increased rights and 
increased obligations over those of other 
citizens. They are empowered to levy taxes 
and to imprison or punish violators of the 
community's standards. While the Rights 
and Obligations specifically excludes the 
revolutionary militaiy from participation in 
civil rule, it does give them emergency pow¬ 
ers that could easily he abused. The over¬ 
riding electoral strategy, which appears in 
several of the laws and is mentioned in a 
number of the communiques, is worrisome, 
hut only to the degree that it shifts power 
away from people at the base of the society 
(campesinos, in this case). It is unclear to 
what degree the EZLN is interested in 
national, or even regional, elections and 
posts, hut this is obviously important. 


INDIGENOUS OR NATIONALIST 


There is a contradiction of some sort 
between the fridigenous and the natfenaHst 
character of the EZLN. They emphasize 
repeatedly that they are an Indigenous move¬ 
ment acting from a base of Indigenous anger 
and Indigenous demands. They also call 
themselves a "national liberation army" and 
evoke Zapata's name. If both of those two 
concepts have meaning for the Zapatistas, 
there are questions about what tiie main 
bases for the EZLN are: ethnic, class, or 
national. Clearly it is some combination of 
these but where the priorities fall is an impor¬ 
tant question. Some of the most nationalist 
ESLN rhetoric is clearly geared at getting and 
keeping widespread Mexican public support 
(that they always respect the Mexican 
mtional Hag, for example), and can be taken 
as evidence of their political shrewdness and 
reaMsm (Given the rally of over 130,000 peo* 
pie in the Zdcalo in Mexico City in mid- 
Jamrary, they have had quite a bit of suc¬ 
cess.) TOs is precisely what is most problem¬ 
atic dhout their apparent nationalism: its rep¬ 
etition of pr^udic^ vwthin broader Mexican 
soceity (the widespread xenophobia, for 
©sample). They cannot maintain that they are 
Indigenous, including Indigenous ethnicaties 


(Continued to next page) 
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[Viva Zapata! 


EZLN Declaration of War From Lacandona Jungle 



^lacaiifloiia Jiiiigle, Dec. 31,1993 


TODAY WE SAY ENOUGH IS ENOUGH! 

TO THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO^ 
ME30CAN BROTHERS AND SISTERS; 
We are a product of 500 yeaj^ of strug¬ 
gle: first against slavery, than doling the 
War of lodependence against Spain led by 
insurgents, then to avoid being absorbed 
by North American imperialism, then to 
promulgate oui constitution 
and expel the 


French empire bom our soil, and later the 
dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz denied us the 
just application of the Refonn laws and the 
people rebelled and leaders like ViHa and 
Zapata emerged, poor men just like us. We 
have been denied the most elemental 
preparation so they can use us as cannon 
fodder and pillage the wealth of our coun¬ 
try. They don't care that we have nothing, 
ahsolutely nothing, not everi a roof over oui 
heads: no land, no work, no health care, no 
food nor education. Nor are we able to 
freely and democratically elect our political 
representatives, nor is there inde¬ 
pendence from foreign¬ 
ers, nor is 


there peace nor justice for ourselves and 
our children. 

But today, we say ENOUGH IS 
ENOUGH, We are the inheritors of the tme 
builders of our nation. The dispossessed, 
we are millions and we thereby call upon 
our brothers and sisters to join this strug¬ 
gle as the only path, so that we will not die 
of hunger due to the insatiable ambition of 
a 70-year dictatorship led by a clique of 
traitors who represent the most conserva¬ 
tive and sell-out groups. They are the same 
ones that opposed Hidalgo [leader of a 
failed revolt against Spanish rule in 1810] 
and Morelos, the same ones that betrayed 
Vicente Guerrero [anti-Spanish guerrilla 
and one-time president!, the same 
ones that sold half our country 
to the foreign 


invader, the same ones that imported a 
European prince to rule our country, the 
same ones that formed the "scientific" 
Poifiiista dictatorship, the same ones that 
opposed the Petroleum Expropriation, the 
same ones that massacred the railroad 
workers in 1958 and the students in 1968, 
the same ones that today take everything 
from us, absolutely everything. 

To prevent the continuation of the 
above, and as our last hope, after having 
tried to utilize all legal means based on our 
Constitution, we go to our Constitution, to 
apply Article 39 which says: 

"National Sovereignty essentially and 
originally resides in the people. M political 
power emanates from the people and its 
purpose is to help the people. The people 
have, at all times, the inahenable right to 
alter or modily their fonn of government." 


fContmued to page 16) 


(Continued 

that cross the Guatemalan border, and clai m 
that they are a uniquely and (±aisnteiistical- 
ly Mexican formation. 


NAFTA/TLC 


Much has been said about the question of 
timing of the rebellion with respect to the 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA—TLC in its Spanish initialogram}. 
NAFTA fonnally went into effect at mi^ght, 
Jan 1, 1994 and it was this point that the 
Chiapaneoos chose for the onset of their revo¬ 
lution. That NAFTA had something to do 
with it is dear, but what, exactly, remains 
uncenaia Scjme, such as Marc Cooper of the 
Village Voice, have attributed to the EZLN 
strategists a sophistication almost beyond 
belief: they chose just after, rather than 
before^ NAFTA to ensure the longevity of 
their struggle—with big, trading brother 
watching, the Mexican Army could not he 
quite so free to suppress the peasants. The 
EZLN, through spdtesperson Marcos, offer a 
much simpler analysis: "NAFTA.,, for the 
Indians is a death sentence. Once it goes into 
effect, it means an international massacre." 
Marcos was refening to the economic impact 
of NAFTA on the peasants in luial southern 
Mexico. Gampesinos cuirentiy live at a barely 
subsistence levd by working smaU plots of 
land and selling their labor to fincas, farms 
owned by the land-owning bourgeoisie. 
What NAFTA brings to Mexico are cheap 
beans and grain grown by the enormous 
agribusiness firms of the midwestem US. 
They will consistently be able to outpiice the 
small-plot farmers of Chiapas, whose lives 
are now at risk. Without the food and income 
fmm the small plots of land they work, they 
win not be able to survive. In f^, NAFTA is 
merely one economic factor, although an 
important one, m the stew of trouble that has 
brewed in Chiapas, Morelos, Guerrero and 
other southern states in Mexico for decades. 


ARMED AND UNARMED 
UPRISINGS ELSEWHERE 


As Suhcomandante Marcos said, the 
winds of change are blowing from the 
South of Mexico [see essay page 15]. 
Shortly after the second week of January 
there were scattered (and almost unreport¬ 
ed) incidents of armed uprisings in isolated 
areas of the state of Guenero. More recent¬ 


ly a 

columnist report¬ 
ed in El Fmanciero that 
November, 1993 saw a meeting of 52 aimed 
groups in Mexico under the auspices of the 
“Guerrilla General Coordinate." At that 
time, according to the columnist, 51 of the 
groups agreed to hold off on widespread 
actions until just before the August elec¬ 
tions. Only the EZLN differed. Some believe 
that 51 other aimed groups may be seeing 
the wisdom of the EZLN's ways, and may 
begin their activities much sooner than 
e^qiected, aB of which oould make for a very 
interesting summer. Finally, in the second 
week of February, peasants in towns across 
several states in Southern Mexico stormed 
their City Halls demanding the expulsion of 
their PRI Mayors. Several of the campesino 
groups that originaly expressed concerns 
and lack of support for the EZLN have come 
full dide and have even admitted that they 
are inspired by their activities. The possibil¬ 
ity that large numbers of campesinos across 
the South of the Mexican state wfft rise up 
in the near future is very real 


us MILITARY INVOLVEMENT 


We have learned that, according to a 
Sergeant in US Army intelligence, on March 
18 a small group of military intelligence 
operatives of the US army will arrive in 
Guatemala to scout out the border with 
Chiapas and locate a spot appropriate for a 
battalion-sized encampment. The camp 
should be established some time this sum¬ 
mer. This is solid information that the US 
considers the situation in Chipaps serious 
and of potentially long duration. 

THE REST OF MEXICO 

The national elections in Mexico are less 
than six months away and how Chiapas is or 
is not resolved will have everything to do 
with who wins. The PRI are widely, and 
accurately, believed to have engaged in vote 
firaud for decades, and after the last elections 
in 1988, several towns rose up against the 
fraudulent vote counts. Chiapas voted 
overwhelmingly (over 90%) for the PRI in the 
last election, according to the official counts. 
Many are Joking that they cannot under¬ 
stand what the Mexican Government is 
afraid of: with such a high level of support in 
the region, the EZLN must, in fact, be mem¬ 


bers of the 
FRI! 

The choice of Manuel Camacho SoHs 
as negotiator represents a significant shake- 
up in the succession strategy of the PRI. 
Camacho Sols was iced out of the presidenti- 
t^ maneuvering late last fall (see L&R, vd 4, 
no. 5). However, Colosio, Salinas's chosen 
successor, was not selected as the primary 
negotiator in this rebellion, in large part 
because he has no support. There were vride- 
spread doubts about him in the past, but 
Chiapas has, for all purposes, open^ up the 
power succession struggle vrithin the PRI. 
Whatever faction within the PRI comes out 
on top of the management of the rebellion 
win be positfoned to dedde who is the next 
PRI candidate for president. However, this 
rebellion may he the death kndl of the PRI: 
unable to carry off the massive voter fraud 
that has propelled them into victory in the 
past and suffering from this recent humiliat¬ 
ing uprising (whose economic causes can 
only be their fault), they seem unMkely to con¬ 
tinue in power at this point. The changing of 
ruling parties in Mexico would be such a 
major shift that no one is really positioned to 
predict what it could mean. For the campe- 
sinos, in the end, it is likely to mean more of 
the same expbitationand oppressbn. 


SOLIDARITY ORGANIZATIOMS 


In the US, actions in solidarity with the 
Zapatistas began only days into January, 
with most of the demonstrations carried out 
by ad-hoc coalitions or groupings. Several 
small organizations geared towards longer- 
term solidarity have already sprung up, 
including in Santa Cruz where a collection 
of anarchists have begun holding weekly 
meetings of the Committee to Support the 
Mexican Revolution; and in New York City, 
where the Zapatista Solidarity Committee 
was recently formed. It is difficult to say 
whether longer-term solidarity groupings 
will come out of the coahtions formed to 
conduct demonstrations in early January. 
One of the largest coalitions was formed in 
San Francisco with the participation of 31 
separate groups, and there is clearly a basis 
lor long-term activity around this issue 


there, although its 
fonn remains to be seen. 

WHAT THE FUTURE MAY BRING 

Several factors indicate that the EZLN 
will affect Mexican pohtics for some time to 
come. Knee they have such a strong base in 
the population of Chiapas, time is to their 
advantage. Increased repression by the 
Mexican army will only reinforce resent¬ 
ment on the part of the Chiapanecos and 
push them towards the Zapatistas. There is 
already evidence of that sort of sympathy 
spreading in the actions of campesinos tak¬ 
ing over their town halls. In addition, there 
is the possibility of other armed actions 
breaking out. There have been two armed 
incidents in the state of Guerrero since Jan 
1 (both largely unreported). It remains to be 
seen whether and to what extent any of the 
other armed groups will surface before 
August, but it seems certain that at least a 
few will try to disrupt the elections. 

Anti-authoritarians should support the 
Zapatistas (and should draw inspiration 
from their bold actions) but we should not 
do so unmiticaUy. There are tensions and 
problems within the politics of the EZLN as 
we currently understand them, and others 
are certain to suifoce. 

As we continue to struggle to find issues 
of broad-ranging concern with the power to 
ignite people to political action, we need to 
use the opportunity presented to us by the 
revolutionaries in Mexico, The likelihood of 
the rebellion in Chiapas having begun a tong 
term class war in Mexico, combined with 
NAFTA, explain the US interventton. Our fail¬ 
ure to recognize the importance of the fight 
in southern Mexico would mean losing out on 
an opportunity to finally demonstrate that 
revolutions do not need to assume control of 
the state apparatus to be successful; that 
revolutions can be based on an idea as sim¬ 
ple, and as profound, as poor peasants taking 
control of the laiKl, and their ives.^ 
[GMmuiqwpniiittsimi Saiil$1 aid3Btinpslol&R] 
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Revolution in Mexico 


laws of the govermnent of Alvaro Obregon, 
The catidiJbs who fought against the redis¬ 
tribution of land to peasants and Indians 
were then put in charge of the Agiarian Re- 
foim, by decision of the central govemment* 
It was not until 193B, with the government 
of Lazaio Catenas in the full swing of pop¬ 
ulism, that the dohng out of land for ejidos 
(land held by collectives} and for communi¬ 
ties in Chiapas started: "In a celebrated con¬ 
ference today with the Lie. Gabino Vaaquez, 
chief of the Agriculture Departmenti instiuc- 
tions were received to intensify the work of 
giving out land throughont the country. The 
government should abolish the plantations, 
and instead cxmstruct common lands; this is 
both in order to be true to the agimian laws 
and to avoid the violence that occurs 
between the plantation owners and the 
peasants asldng for land." |L^2aro C^enas, 
Opras Apuntes 1913/1940). 

Even in times of ''liberty and democra¬ 
cy,” military uprisings have been reported 
in this southern state: In 1974 there were 
msunections in the municipalities of San 
Andres Lairtozar and Venustiano Cananza 
(this last brutally repressed by the Mexican 
Army); in 1975 the evictions by the army in 
the municipality of Simojovel; in 1976, the 
invasions of Frailesca, near Cananza, and 
the violence in May; in 1977 the militaiy 
repression against Choles and the workers 
of PEMEX (Mexican Petroleum) in the north 
of the state, and the July revolt in Simojovel 
with a total of 16 ejidos common land) 
torched by the aimy, 10 dead including two 
peasants thrown from helicopters and 
ambushed; in 1978 the army assaulted 
Monte Libano, in the middle of the iungle, 
and carried out "actions of punishment 
against rebelling Indiana"; in 1979 evictions 
and total state repression increased; in 1980 
repression increased still more, and in July 
another massacre occurred in Wolochin, 
where the army attacked a town by sur¬ 
prise with rockets and machine guns, and 
12 Tzeltales {Indigenous inhabitants of the 
region) were assassinated and incmerated. 
This ''operation" was carried out under the 
orders of the then-maximum-chief of the 
31st Military Zone, who would later become 
the governor of the state: General Absaldn 
CasteDanos Dominguez (who had been held 
prisoner by the EZLN but has since been 
released unharmed]. The repression, the 
evictions, the detentions, the tortures, the 
assassinations all continue in an inter¬ 
minable list that goes right up to our times, 
up to this January of 1994, when the world 
found out about these bombings, these 
summary executions, these evictions, and 
when these "kw breakers,” these ''profes¬ 
sional terrorists,” these "foreigners'' filled 
the pages of the western press with the 
cry: jZapatavivel^ 


N O MATTER HOW YOU LOOK AT IT, 
and from any point of view, Mexico 
will never be the same. The M^oo 
of the “Institutionalized” Revolution [the 
party in power in Mexico is the Party of the 
Institutionalized Revolution (PRI)], the 
Mexico of presidential succession by 
decree, the Mexico of the party-govexn- 
ment, has died. The Indigenous-peasant 
uprising in Chiapas has given us faith in 
the death of this Mexico, and that in its 
place has begun to rise up a new Mexico. 

They may smash this insurrection mili“ 
taiily, they may send provisions to nairn the 
hunger, the priests may control things 
momentarily, hut the causes of the rebel- 
Uoh are there to see, and they extend 
throughout the whole of the Mexican terri¬ 
tory, especially in Indigenous communities. 
The possibility, therefore, of other insurrec¬ 
tions will continue to exist. 

With the new year in Mexico we began 
to hear about uprisings and armed insurrec¬ 
tion, of social revolution, of rebellions. 
There is '‘official” talk about another army: 
The Zapatista Army of National Liberation, 
The country was shaken up on the second 
day of the year with headlines such as: 
''Violent takeover of five city halls by aimed 
group in Chiapas," ''Municipal palaces 
destroyed and sacked in San Cristdbal de 
las Casas, Ocosingo, Altamirano, Chanal 
and Las Margaritas," "EZLH declares war." 
That was exactly what happened in the 
first minutes of 1994 as NAFTA came into 
effect, signed and ratified by the mling 
classes of the US, Canada and Mexico. 


WHAT ARE THE CAUSES? 


Glass war has started in M^sdeo; that is not 
doubted even by the PHI. Its causes are well- 
knovm secrets. In Amor y Rabia (voi 0, no 7, 
Oct/Nov 1993), we wrote about the rural reali¬ 
ty in the Mexican state, where "agrarian con¬ 
flicts, the utter exploitation of the natural 
resources and systematic repression...date 
from colonial times... Thirty percent of the 
Indigenous population of the Americas lives 
in Mexico, of tfe percentage, 45% suffer horn 
hunger and malnutrition, among other viola¬ 
tions of then human rights.” 

And as though misery, hunger, and hope¬ 
lessness were not enough, we also docu¬ 
mented the presence of troops in the area: 
their aimed incursions, the detentions, the 


uur JnQians are dj^g of hunger, and 
w& theiBforB have stBited Mr aimed revolu¬ 
tion. We have tired of the govenunenf not 
listening to our demands for better health, 
education, justice and the right to work" 

Indian, rosident oi Chiapas, 
anil 1 tiifimri fl tiftn 
EZLK (translated fom Ttetzal) 


tortureSj the registratkuis, the seizures and 
the evictions. We talked about the situation 
in Chiapas, especially about the presence of 
the army in Ocosingo and Altamirano, and 
of the bombardment of the communities of 
Patate el Viejo and San Miguel. 

If we give a detailed analysis of the situa¬ 
tion in the state of Chiapas, we vtfill see that 
it is second only to Oaxaca and Guerrero in 
poverty. According to the conservative fig¬ 
ures of the CONAPO (the National Council 
on Population), in Chiapas 94 of 111 munici¬ 
palities find themselves within the defini¬ 
tion of "very high" and "high" marginality; 
only 153 municipalities of the 2,403 in the 
whole country fit into this category. In the 
whole of the state of Chiapas> there is not a 
single municipality that qualifies for the cat¬ 
egory of ''very low" marginality, which 
describes a quality of living similar to the 
working class in states such as Jalisco, 
Puebla, Nuevo Ledn and Mexico City (D.F.). 

In Chiapas, 34% of the population is with¬ 
out electric power, versus 13% at the 
national level; the level of illiteracy is three 
times higher than the national rate for the 
population over 15 years old (30% versus 
12%), and double the national level of adults 
who did not finish primary school (62% ver¬ 
sus 29%); of the 22% of people living in 
homes without plumbing in all of the coun¬ 
try, 42% live in Chiapas. The munidpalities 
of Ocosingo, Las Margaritas, and Altamirano 
(occupied by the Zapatista Army of National 
Liberation (EZLN)) hold 225,000 people, of 
whom 80% of the families spend less than 
the equivalent of US$260 per month, 48% of 
those older than 15 years are illiterata and 
75% of the communities that make up these 
municipalities lack electric energy. 

According to the report about municipal 
marginahzation made by CONAPO in 1990, 
which is in accord with the latest facts from 
the INEGI (National Institute of Statistics, 
Geography and Computers) of the year 1993, 


by the EZLN. San CnstObal de las Casas^ 
the richest city, was the first to be aban¬ 
doned by the Zapatistas. How could the 
armed uprising take so many by surprise? 

ZAPATISMO AND THE 
INDIGENOUS MOVEMENT 

It is still premature to talk about a serious 
analysis of the Zapatista National Liberation 
Army. It cannot be known at this early stage 
who, exactly, are the members of the EZLN. 
The Maoists (in capitalist press coverage) 
shouted that Chiapas began the "Popular 
War,” and that this uprising obeyed the 
advanced Maoist International in the last 
minute of the centenary of the birth of Mao; 
for their part, the Stalinists, Trotskyists and 
Castroists baptized the Zapatistas as the 
"vanguard” of the Mexican revolution and 
predicted the start of a "socialist" state in 
Mexico. Information from the government 
tells us that we are witnessing an invasion 
of "foreign terrorists” and provocateur 
priests and liberation theologists. The docu¬ 
ments that have been made public that are 
credited to the Zapatistas have a confusing 
language that is difficult to understand and 
goes from nationalist positions, constitution¬ 
alist positions, electoral^ autonomist and 
even liberatoiy positions The only thing that 
can be dearly taken from the communiques 
is what they have openly said from the first 
minute of this year: the disgust with having 
to wait more than 500 years for justice, 
equality, well-being and freedom. We can¬ 
not talk about the Indigenous rebellions and 
insunections in Mexico without referring to 
the history of Chiapas. Even to mention only 
two of the most important Indigenous upris¬ 
ings in the state, we immediately come to 
the insurrection of the Tzeltd people in 1712 
and that of the Tzotzil people in 1868 (which 
lasted until 1872), both in search of respect 
for their culture and their dignity. 


Poitulatioii 
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Ettle has changed for the 111 municipalities 
in Chiapas. Five have "low" marginality, 12 
have "medium” marginality, 56 have "Mgh” 
and 38 have “very high" marginality; none 
presented "very low" marginality. 

Ocosingo, the poorest of the towns in 
Chiapas, was the most densely populated 


Chiapas did not play a very important part 
within the ranks of the Ej^rcito Libertador 
(Liberation Army) during the Mexican 
Revolution, 1910-17 (precisely during the 
height of Zs^tismo in the south and center 
of Mexico). To the contrary, the local rebels 
rose up in aims against the revolutionary 
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iViva Zapata! 


Interview With Subcomandante Marcos 



[This interview was first publishQd 
January 4f 1994 in Unit^, the da^y newspa¬ 
per of tile Italian Communist Party. This 
English version was translated fiom the 
Spanlsh-language text of the interview poJb- 
iisiiecf in tlie January 10, 1904 issue of tJie 
Mexican weekly magazine Proceso.] 

San Oriat^bali Mgjdco “ He is among the 
few whose face is covered and is armed 
with a machine gun, He is 


not Indigenous. While he speaJfs, he pulls a 
pipe from a pouch, puts it in his mouth 
through the opening pf the sM mask, but 
does not light it. He expresses himself with 
the clarity of the intellectual accustomed to 
communicating with the poor. He is surely 
Mexican, hut it is not possible to identify 
the accent, A young woman with Asiatic 
eyes in a black sM mask stands next to him 
throughout the interview. 

Comamtante Maicos, you occupied Sao 
Ciistdbal January l&t, who are you? 

We are part of the Zapatista Army of 
National Liberation, and we demand the 
resignation of the federal government and 
the formation of a transitional government 
to convene free and democratic elections in 
August, 1994. We demand that the major 
demands of the peasants of Chiapas be 
met: food, health, education, autonomy 
and peace. The Indigenous people 
always lived in a state of war 
because war has been waged 
against them and today the war 
wiE be in their favor. Whatever 
the case, we will have the oppor¬ 
tunity to die in battle fighting 
instead of dying of dysentery, as 
the Indigenous people of Chiapas 
usually die. 

Do you have relationships 
with some political organlza- 
tlon of peasants? 

We have no such relationship 
with any aboveground organi^ia- 
tion. Our organization is exclu¬ 
sively armed and ciandestme. 

Wore you fanned out of noth¬ 
ing? Improvised? 

We have been preparing our¬ 
selves in the mountains for ten 
years; we are not an improvised 
movement. We have matured, 
thought, learned and made this deci- 

Do you have racial and ethnic 
demands? 

The Committee of directors is 


made up of Indigenous Tzotziles, Tzeitales, 
Choies, Tojolabales, Mames and Zoques, ail 
of the major ethnic groups of Chiapas. They 
all agree, and apart from democracy and 
representation, they demand respect, 
respect which white people have never had 
for them. Above all in San Cristdbal the res¬ 
idents insult and discriminate against them 
as a daily occurrence, now white people 
respect the Indians becarise they see them 
with guns in their hands. 

How do you think the government 
will respond? 

We do not worry about the response of 
the government. We worry about the 
response of the Mexican people. We want 
to know what this event will provoke, what 
will move the national consciousness. We 
hope something moves, not only in the 
form of aimed struggle^ but in ^ foims of 
struggle. We hope this will put an end to 
this disguised dictatorship. 

Don't you have oonfidauce in the PRD 
as an opposition parly in the nent elec¬ 
tions? 

We don’t distrust the political parties as 
much as we do the electoral system. The 
government of President Carlos Salmas de 
Gortari is an illegitimate party, product of 
baud, and this illegitimate government can 
only produce illegitimate elections. We 
want a transitional government and that 
this government hold new elections—but 
with a capacity that is genuinely egalitari¬ 
an, offering the same oppoitunities to all 
political parties. In Chiapas, 15,000 Indians 
per year die of curable diseases. It is a sta¬ 
tistic of the same magnitude that the war 
produced in El Salvador. If a peasant with 
cholera comes to a rural hospital, they 
throw him out so no one will say there is 
cholera in Chiapas. In this movement, The 
Indians who form part of the Zapatista 
Army want to first dialogue with their own 
people. They are the real representatives. 

Excuse me, but you are not an Indian. 

You must imderstapod our movement is not 
Qdapaneco, it is national. There are people 


like me, others who come from other states, 
and Ghiapaneoos who fight in other states. 
We are Mexicans-dhat unifies us, as well as 
the demand for liberty and democracy. We 
want to elect genuine representatives. 

But now, aren't you afraid of heavy 
repressiou? 

For the Indians, repression has existed 
for the past 500 years. Maybe you thirik of 
repression in terms of that typical of South 
American governments. But for the 
Indians, this kind of repression is their daily 
bread. Ask those who live in the surround¬ 
ing communities of San Cristobal 

Wbat dovelopmeut would you consid¬ 
er a viotozy? 

We'd like for others in the country to join 
this movement. 

An armed movement? 

No. We make a broad appeal that we 
direct towards those who are active in civil, 
legal, and open popular movements. 

Why did you choose January 1st to 
attack San Cristdbal? 

It was the Dfrecftive Committee which 
decided. It's clear the date is related to 
NAFTA, which for the Indians is a death 
sentence. Once it goes into effect, it means 
an international massacre. 

What do you believe the intematioiial 
response will be? Aren't you ahaid the 
United States will Intervene^ like it has 
in other parts of Latin America? 

The US used to have the Soviet Union as 
a pretext, they were afraid of Soviet infiltra¬ 
tion in OUT countries. But what can they 
make of a movement that daims social jus¬ 
tice? They can’t continue to think we are 
being manipulated form the outside, or that 
we are financed by the gold of Moscow, 
since Moscow no longer exists. Enough 
with asking Yeltsin. The people in the U.S. 
should be aware that we struggle for those 
things that others struggle for. Didn't the 
people of Germany and Italy rebel against a 
dictatorship? Does the rebellion of the 

(Continued to page 20) 


The Southeast in Two Winds 

A Storm and A Prophecy 

By Subcommandante Marcos 


[The following assay was wn'tten by Sfubcomandanta Marcos in 1992 mid iBcently sent to the 
Mexican Press attached to a commuiiiQue by the Ciandestme Indigenous Eevolurionaiy Cbmmi'tteeJ 

L et them tell about how the supreme government was touched by the misery 
of the Indigenous people of Chiapas and endowed the area with hotels, prisons, bar¬ 
racks, and a military airport. And let them also tell about the beast that feeds off of 
the blood of the people and other wretched and unfortunate successes. 

Let us suppose that you live in the North, Center, or West of the country. Let us sup¬ 
pose that you give mind to the old Secotur (Ministry of Tourism) phrase “Get to know 
Mexico first." Let's suppose that you decide to visit the southeast of your country 
and that of the southeast you choose the state of Chiapas, Let's suppose that you 
drive (getting there by air is not only expensive but unlikely, a mere fantasy: 
there are only two “civil" airports and one military one). Let's suppose that you 
take the Transist^mioa highway. Let's suppose that you pay no mind to the 
army barracks located at Matias Romero and that you continue on to 
Ventosa. Let's suppose that you don't notice the Ministry of Government’s 
immigration checkpoint near there {and that makes you think that you are 
leaving one country and entering another). Let’s suppose that you 
decide to take a left and head towards Chiapas. Several kilometers 
beyond you will leave the state of Oaxaca and you wfil see a 
big sign that reads, “WELCOME TO CHIAPAS." Did you 
find it? Good, let’s suppose you did. You entered on 
one of the three existing roads in Chiapas: one in 
the northern part of the state, one along the 
coast, and the one you came on are the 
three ways to get to this southeastern comer 
from the rest of the country by road. But the 
state's natural wealth doesn't only leave by 
way of these three roads. Chiapas loses 
blood through many veins: through oil and 
gas ducts, electric lines, train cars, bank 
accounts, trucks and vans, boats and 
planes, through ciandestme paths, 
gaps, and forest trails. This land con- 
tinues paying tribute to the imperial¬ 
ists: petroleum, electric energy, cat¬ 
tle, money, coffee, banana, honey, 
com, cacao, tobaoco, sugar, soy, 
melon, sorghum, mamey, 
tamarind, avocado, and 
as a result of the thou- 


fContmued to page 20) 
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Revolution in Mexico 


From El Despertador MexicanOy. Newspaper of the FZLN 



WOMEN'S REVOLUTIONARY UW 

In the just fight for the liberatkin of our 
people, the EZLN iiKxirporates women into 
the revolutionary struggle, regardless of 
their race, creed, color or political affilia¬ 
tion, requiring only that they share the 
demands of the exploited people and that 
they commit to the laws and regulations of 
the revolution. In addition, taking into 
account the situation of the woman worker 
iii Mexico, the revolution supports their 
demands for equality and justice in the 
following Women's Revolutionary Law. 

First: Women, regardless of their race, 
creed, color or political affiliation, have the 
right to participate in the revolutionary 
struggle in a way determined by their 
desire and capacity. 

Secoml: Women have the right to work 
and receive a just salary. 

Tbhd: Women have the right to decide 
the number of children they will have and 
care for. 

Fcniitli: Women have the right to partic¬ 
ipate in the affairs of the community and 
hold positions of authority if they are freely 
and democratically elected. 

Fiftli: Women and their children have 
the light to primary attention in matters of 
health and nutrition. 

Siarth: Women have the right to education 

Seveatli: Women have the right to 
choose their partner, and are not to be 
forced into mardage. 

Eighth: Women shall not be beaten or 
physically mistreated by their family mem- 
bers or by strangers. Rape and attempted 
rap© will be severely punished. 

Ninth: Women will be able to occupy 
positions of leadership in the organization 
and hold military ranks in the revolutionary 
aimed forces. 

Tenth: Women wfil have all the rights 
and obligations elaborated in the revolu¬ 
tionary laws and regulations. 

URBAN REFORM LAW 

In the urban zones controlled by the 


Zapatista National liberation Army, the fol¬ 
lowing laws will be enacted in order to 
ensure dignified housing for all dispos¬ 
sessed familias: 

first: The inhabitants of the zone who 
own their own homes or apartments will 
stop paying all taxes. 

Secoad: The inhabitants of the zone 
who pay rent, and have resided in the 
same dwelling for more than 15 years, wfll 
atop paying rent to the owner of the prop¬ 
erty until the revolutionary government tri¬ 
umphs and new legislation is enacted. 

Third: The inhabitants of the zone who 
pay rent, and have resided in the same 
dweUing for fewer than 15 years, will pay 
only 10% of the salary earned by the head of 
the family as rent, and will not pay at all after 
having resided in the dwelling for 15 years. 


Declaration 

fContinued from page 

Therefore, according to our Constitution, 
we declare the following to the Mexican fed¬ 
eral army, the p illar of the Mexican dictator¬ 
ship that we suffer from, monopolized by a 
one-party system and led by Carlos Salinas 
de Gortari, the supreme and illegitimate fed¬ 
eral executive who today holds power. 

According to this Declaration of War, we 
ask that other powers of the nation advocate 
to restore the legitimacy and the stability of 
the nation hy overthrowing the dictator. 

We also ask that mtemational organiza¬ 
tions and the International Red Cross watch 
over and regulate our battles, so that our 
efforts are cBnied out while still protecting 
our civilian population. We declare now and 
always that we are subject to the Geneva 
Accord, forming the E^N as our fighting 
arm of our liberation struggle* We have the 
Mexican people on our side, we have the 
beloved tri-colored flag highly respected by 
our insurgent fighters. We use black and 
red in our uniform as our symbol of our 
working people on strike. Our flag carries 
the following letters, ''EZLN," Zapatista 


Fourth: Urban bts that already have pub¬ 
lic services will be opened for immediate 
occupation in order that dwellings may be 
constructed on said lots—even if the 
dwellings are only of a provisional nature. 
The freely and democratically-elected author¬ 
ities vrill be notified of these occupations. 
Fifth: Vacant public buildings and large 
mansions wiQ be provisionally occupied by 
families, who will divide the buildings 
amongst themselves. In order to facilitate 
this, the civil authorities will appoint neigh¬ 
borhood committees that viTill decide on 
requests that are presented to them and 
wifi grant living space on the basis of need 
and available resources. 


LABOR LAW: 

ADDITIONS TO THE PRESENT LAW 

The following laws will be added to the 
current Federal Labor Law in the zones 
controlled by the EZLN. 

Fiist: Foreign companies will pay their 
workers an hourly salary in national money 
equivalent to what would be payed in dol¬ 
lars outside the country. 

Second: National companies will 
increase their workers’ salaries monthly, by 
a percentage determined by a local Prices 
and Salaries Commission. Said Commission 
will be composed of representatives of the 
workers, settlers, land-owners, business 
people and the freely and demoeratically 
elected authorities. The reduction of cur¬ 
rent salaries will in no way be permitted. 

Third: All workers in the countryside 
and the cities will receive free medical care 
in any public or private health center, hos¬ 
pital or clinic. The medical costs will be 
covered by the employers. 

Fourth: Every worker will have a right to 
a certain amount of non-transferabie stock 
in the,company for which they work, the 
exact quantity to be determined by the 
number of years that the worker has worked 
for the company—this is in addition to their 
current pensions. The monetary value of 
said stock will be used for the workers' 
retirement, by his wife or by his beneficiary, 

INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE UW 

First: The prices of basic products will 
be regulated by a local Prices and Salaries 
Commission. Said commission will be com¬ 
posed of workers, settlers, land owners, 
merchants and the freely and democratical¬ 
ly-elected authorities. Increases in the 
prices of basic products can not in any way 
be more than increases in salaries. 

Second: The hoarding of any product is 
prohibited. Hoarders will be detained and 
turned over to the military authorities, 
accused of sabotage and treason to the 
country. 

Thiid: The commerce of a given region 
should be able to ensure the provision of 


National Liberation Army, and we always 
carry our flag into combat. 

Beforehand, we reject any effort to dis¬ 
grace our just cause by accusing us of 
being drug traffickers, drug guerrillas, 
thieves or other names that might by used 
by our enemies. Our struggle follows the 
Constitution, which is held high by its call 
for justice and equality. 

Therefore, according to this declaration 
of war, we give our military forces, the 
EZLN, the following orders: 

First: Advance to the capital of the coun¬ 
try^ overcoming the Mexican federal army, 
protecting in our advance the civilian popula¬ 
tion and peimitting the people in the liberat¬ 
ed area the right to freely and democraticafiy 
elect their ovyn administrative authorities, 
Seootid: Respect the lives of oui prison¬ 
ers and turn over ail wounded to the 
International Red Cross. 

Tbird: Initiate summary judgements 
against all soldiers of the Mexican federal 
army and the political police that have 
received training or have been paid by for¬ 
eigners, accused of being traitors to our 
country, and against all those that have 
repressed and treated badly the dvil popu¬ 
lation and robbed or stolen from or attempt¬ 
ed crimes against the good of the people, 
Foiixtli: Form new troops with all those 


tortillas and bread for all in time of war. 

Fourth: The industries and businesses 
that the landowners conjider unproduc¬ 
tive, and attempt to dose in order to carry 
away the machinery and prime materials, 
will he passed to the management of the 
workers, and the machinen; will become 
the property of the nation. 

SOCIAL SECURITY LAW 

FlfSt: Abandoned children will be fed 
and protected by the nearest neighbors 
under the authority of the EZLN, before 
being turned over to the dvil authorities, 
who wifi protect them until they reach 13 
years of age. 

Secxmd: Elderly people without fdnily will 
be protected and will receive priority in hous¬ 
ing and the distiibution of free food coupons. 

Thifd: Those incapadtated by the war 
wfil receive attention and work priority 
under the direction of the EZLN, 

Fouith: The pension of retirees wfil he 
equal to the minimum salary established by 
local Price and Salary Comissions. 

JUSTICE LAW 

First: All prisoners in all prisons will be 
liberated, except those guilty of murder, 
rape and the leaders of drug-trafficking 
operations. 

Second: All government officials, from 
the level of the municipal president up to 
the President of the Republic, wfil be sub¬ 
ject to audit, and will be judged for misap- 
propration of funds in cases where evi¬ 
dence of guilt is found, 

REVOLUnONARY AGRARIAN UW 

The poor peasants' movement m Mexkx> 
demands the return of the land to those 
who work it, and in the tradition of Emiliano 
Zapata and in opposition to the reforms to 
Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution, the 
EZLN again takes up the just struggle of 
rural Mdxieo for land and freedom. With the 
object of standardizing the new agrarian 
distribution enacted by the revolution 
throughout Mexican territory, the follovring 
Revolutionary Agrarian Law is issued: 

First: This law is valid in afi Mexican ter- 
litory, and benefits afi poor peasants and 
Mexican agriculturai laborers regardless of 
their political affiliatioii, religious creed, 
sex, race, or color. 

Secwnil: This law affects c-" agricultural 
properties and agroAivestock businesses 
inside of Mexican territory, whether they 
are national or foreign-owned. 

Tliifd: All poor-quality land in excess of 
100 hectares and ^ good-quality land in 
excess of 50 hectares will be subject to the 
revolutionary agricultural law. The 
landowners whose lands exceed the afore¬ 
mentioned limits will have the excess 


Mexicans that show their interest in join¬ 
ing our struggle, including those that, 
being enemy soldieis, turn themselves in 
without having fought against us, and 
promise to take orders from the General 
Command of the Zapatista National Liber¬ 
ation Anny. 

FIftli: We ask for the unconditional suixen- 
der of the enemy’s headquarters before we 
begin any combat to avoid any loss of lives. 

SiXtlL^ Suspend the robbery of our natural 
resources in the areas controlled by the EZLN. 

To the People of Mexico: 

We, the men and women, full and free^ 
are conscious that the war that we have 
declared is our last resort, but also a just 
one. The dictators are waging an unde¬ 
clared genoddal war against our people for 
many years. Therefore we ask for your par¬ 
ticipation, your decisiDn to support this plan 
that stmggles for work, land, bousing, food, 
heaMi-caie, education, independence, free¬ 
dom, democracy, justice and peace. We 
declare that we will not stop fighting until 
the basic demands of our people have been 
met by forming a government of our coun¬ 
try that is free and democratic. 

JOm THE INSURGINT FORCES OF THE 
ZJU^ATISTA NATIONAL 
U8ERATI0NARMY! 

—Getierd CMWHiil d the lILN, Dec 31,1993 


(Gontinudd to next pagej 
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{Viva Zapata! 
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takon away from them and they wiU left 
with the minimum pennitted by this law. 
They may remain as smal landholders or 
join the cooperative peasants' movement, 
peasant societies, or communal lands* 

Fgfuith; Communoliy-held land and the 
land of popular cooperatives wiU not be 
subject to agrarian reform, even though 
they exceed the liimts mentioned in the 
third article of this law. 

Fiftli; The lands affected by this agrari¬ 
an law will be distributed to the landless 
peasants and the agricultural laborers who 
thus request it as ooUective property for 
the formation of cooperatives, peasant soci¬ 
eties or agricultural production/livestock 
collectives. The affected lands should b© 
worked coUectively. 

Shctb: The collectives of poor, landless 
peasants and agricultural laborers, men, 
women, and children without land title, or 
who have land of poor quality, will have 
the right to be the first to request land. 

Semitli: hi order to better cultivate the 
land for the benefit of the poor peasants 
the agricultural laborers, the expropria¬ 
tion of large estates and agricultural/live¬ 
stock monopolies wiU include the expropri¬ 
ation of means of production such as 
machinery, fertilizer, stores, financial 
resources, chemical products and technical 
eicpertise. All of these means should pass 
into the hands of the poor peasants and 
agricultural laborers, with special attention 
given to groups organized in cooperatives, 
collectives and societies* 

Eighth; The groups that benefit from 
this agrarian law should dedicate them¬ 
selves to the collective production of neces¬ 
sary foodstuffs for the Mexican people: 
com, beans, rice, vegtables and fruit, as 
well as to the raising of cattle, bees, pigs 
and horses and to the production of animal- 
derived products (meat, milk, eggs, etc.). 

Ninth: In time of war, a portion of the 
products of the lands affected by this law 
will be designated for the sustenance of 
orphans and widows of revolutionary com¬ 
batants and to the support of the revolu¬ 
tionary forces. 

Tenth; The purpose of collective produc¬ 
tion is primarily to satisfy the people's 
needs, to instill in those who benefit from 
this law a consciousness of collective work 
and benefit, and to create production, 
defense and mutual-aid units in the Mexican 
countryside. When a region doesn't produce 
some product, it will trade justly and equal¬ 
ly with another region where it is pro¬ 
duced* Excess production can be exported 
to other countries if there is no national 
demand for the product. 

Eleventh: Large agricultural businesses 
will be expropriated and passed to the 
hands of the Mexican people, and will be 
admimstered collectively by the workers of 
those businesses. The cultivation machin¬ 
ery, seeds etc. that are sitting idle in facto¬ 
ries and businesses will be distributed 
amongst rural coEectives, with the objec¬ 
tive of making the land fertile and ending 
the hunger of the people. 

Twaifth: Individual hoarding of land 
and the means of production will not be 
permitted. 

Thirieeitth: Zones of virgin jungle and 
forest will be preserved. There will he refor¬ 
estation campaigns in the principal zones. 

Fourteenth: The river heads, rivers, 
lakes and oceans are the collective proper¬ 
ty of the Mexican people, and they will be 
cared for by not polluting them and by pun¬ 
ishing their misuse. 

Fifteenth; In order to benefit the poor, 
landless peasants and agricultural workers, 
in addition to the agrarian distribution 
established by this law, commercial centers 
will be creat^ to buy the peasants' prod¬ 
ucts at a fair price and to seE them goods at 
a fair price that the peasant needs for a dig¬ 
nified life* Also, community health centers 
will be created with every benefit of modem 
medicine, with capable and conscientious 
doctors and nurses, and with free medical 
car© for the people* Recreation centers will 
be created for the peasants and their fami¬ 
lies so that they may rest in dignity without 
the need of bars or bordeEos. Educational 
centers and free schools will be created 
where the peasants and their families can 
receive an education, regardless of their 
age. sex, race or political affiliation, and 
where they can learn the techniques neces¬ 


sary for their development. Housing and 
road construction centers wiU be estab¬ 
lished with engineers, architects, and the 
necessary materials for the peasant's digni¬ 
fied housing and the construction of good 
roads for transportation. Service centers 
will be created in order to guarantee 
potable water, drainage, electricity, radio 
and television, in addition to ever 3 rthmg 
necessary for housework: stoves, rettgera* 
tors, lavatories, mills, etc. 

Sixteenth: The peasants that work col¬ 
lectively wiU not be taxed. Nor will the eji- 
dos, cooperatives or communal lands be 
taxed. From the moment that this revolu¬ 
tionary agrarian law is implemented, all 
debts—whether they are from credit, taxes, 
or loans—that are owed by the poor peas¬ 
ants or agricultural workers to the oppres¬ 
sive government, to foreigners or to capital¬ 
ists, are forgiven. 

UW OF RIGHTS AND 
OBLIGATIONS OF 
PEOPLES IN STRUGGLE 

In its liberatory advance through 
Mexican territory, and in the struggle 
against the government and the national 
and foreign exploiters, the EZLN will make 
count, with the help of the people engaged 
in struggle, the following Law of Rights 
and Obligations of Peoples in Struggle: 

Fiist; The peoples in struggle against the 
oppressor government and the great nation¬ 
al and foreign exploiters, without regard to 
their poEticd affiliation, religious creed, race 
or color, will have the following rights: 

A: To choose, freely and democratically, 
the authorities of whatever type they con¬ 
sider convenient, and to demand that they 
be respected. 

B; To demand that the revolutionary 
armed forces not intervene in matters of 
civil order or the disposition of capital relat 


ed to agriculture, commerce, finances, and 
industry, as these are the exclusive domain 
of the civil authorities, elected freely and 
democratically* 

C: To organize and exercise armed 
defense of their collective goods and partic¬ 
ulars, as well as to organize and exercise 
the vigiiance of public order and good gov¬ 
ernment according to the popular will. 

D; The demand that the revolutionary 
armed forces guarantee the safety of peo¬ 
ple, families and private and collective 
property of neighbors or transients, when 
these people are not enemies of the 
Revolution. 

E: The inhabitants of every population 
have the right to acquire and possess armies 
to defend their persons, families and proper¬ 
ty, according to the laws of disposition of 
capital of farms, commerce, finance and 
industry, against the aimed attacks commit¬ 
ted by the revolutionary forces or those of 
the government. By the same token, they are 
fully authorized to make use of those arms 
against whatever person or group of people 
assaults their homes, the honor of their fami¬ 
lies, or attempt to commit robberies or 
attaci^ of whatever form against their per¬ 
sons. This is valid only for those who are not 
enemies of the Revolution. 

Second: The dvil authorities of whatev¬ 
er type, who are elected democratically, 
will have, in addition to the previous rights 
and the attributions that are signaled by 
the respective revolutionary laws, the fob 
lowing rights: 

A: They wfil be able to imprison, disarm 
and turn in to the Commands anyone they 
find robbing, raiding or looting any home or 
committing any other violation, for which 
they will receive their deserved punishment, 
even if they are a member of the anned levo- 
lutionaiy force. The same procedures will be 
employed against those who commit any 
violation, even if they are not caught in the 
act, if their gi^t is sufficiently demonstrated. 

B: They will have the right that, for their 
conduct, revolutionary taxes be imposed as 
established by the Law of War Taxes, 


Thirfl: Peoples in struggle against the 
oppressor government and the great 
national and foreign exploiter, without 
regard to their political affiliation, reEgious 
creed, race or color, will have the following 
obligations: 

A: To give their services in works of vigi¬ 
lance, accorded majority will or by miEtaiy 
necessities of revolutionary war. 

B; To respond to the caEs for help, made 
by the democratically elected authorities, 
the revolutionary armed forces or by any 
revolutionary military person in cases of 
urgency, to combat the enemy. 

C: To lend their services as mail deliver¬ 
ers or guides to the revolutionary armed 
forces. 

D; To lend their services to carry food to 
the revolutionary troops when they are 
combatting the enemy* 

E; To lend their services to transport 
wounded, bury cadavers or other similar 
works tied to the cause and iaterest of the 
Revolution* 

F: To give food and lodging to the revo¬ 
lutionary forces that are guarding or pass¬ 
ing through the respective populations, to 
the degree that they are able. 

G; To pay taxes and contributions estab¬ 
lished by the Law of War Taxes and other 
revolutionary laws. 

H; They should not help in any way the 
enemy, nor give them articles of primary 
necessity. 

I; To dedicate themselves to legitimate 
work 

Fourth: The civil authorities, of whatev¬ 
er type elected democratically, wiE, in addi¬ 
tion to the previous obligations, have the 
following obligations: 

A: To give regtiJarly to the civil popula¬ 
tion a report of the activities in their 
purview and the origin and destination of 
all of the material resources and human 
posts in their administration 

B; To inform regularly the respective 
Command of the armed revolutionary 
forces that occurs in their place.* 


Editorial: Tlie Mexican Awakening 


M exicans, workers, peasants 

students, honest professionals, chi 
canos, and progressives of other 
countries: We have begun the struggle 
which is necessary to meet the demands 
that never have been satisfied by the 
Mexican State: work, land, shelter, food, 
health care, education, independence, free¬ 
dom, democracy, justice and peace* 

For hundreds of years we have been ask¬ 
ing for and believing in promises that were 
never kept* We were always told to be 
patient and to wait for better times* They 
told us to be prudent, that the future would 
be different* But we see now that that this 
isn't true, everything is the same or worse 
now than when our grandparents and par* 
ents lived. Our people are still dying from 
hunger and curable diseases, and live with 
ignorance, illiteracy and lack of culture. And 
we realize that if we don't fight, otir chil¬ 
dren can expect the same* And it is not fair. 

Necessity brought us together and we 
said “EnoughF' We no longer have the time 
or win to wait for others to solve our prob* 
lems. We have organized ourselves and we 
have decided to demand what is ouis m the 
same way that the finest sons of the Mexican 
people have done throughout our history. 

W© have entered combat against the Fe¬ 
deral Army and other repressive forces: there 
are millions of us Mexicans wiling to live for 
our country or die for freedom in this war. 
This war is necessary for all the poor, exploi¬ 
ted and miserable people of Mexico and we 
wiE not stop until we achieve our goals. 

We call on everyone to join our move¬ 
ment. Our enemies, the rich and the State, 
are cruel and merciless and there is no Emit 
to their bloody instinct to destroy us. 

What's needed is to struggle on all 
fronts. Your sympathy, your solidarity, the 
dissemination that you give our cause aE of 
you who have taken up our cause, that 
have joiried the revolution and are helping 
to advance our peoples—these are vital to 
our ultimate victory. 

El De^Ttador Mexi'cano is the newspa* 
per of the Zapatista National Liberation 
Army. It strives to inform the people about 
the development of the just war that we 
have declared against oui class enemies. 

In this first issue we present our 
Declaration of War against the Federal Army 
and we publish the orders to be foEowed by 


the leaders and officers of the EZLN in our order to guarantee their revolutionary con- 

adyance through national territory. Also in trol and strengthen the bases so we can 

thfo issue are the revolutionary laws that begin the process of building a new M^co. 

wEl be enacted in the liberated territories in To Eve for our country or die for freedom!* 
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Revolution in Mexico 


Indigenous Movements and Magonismo 


[The artide that follows is excerpted from 
a paper presentacf at the seminar ''Kicarrio 
Flares Magon," organized by Casa de 
Cultum Oaxatjuena and CIDSTAO fCentro 
de Investigadones y Doaumentadon Sobre 
Temas y Astintos OazagizenosJ on Jims 26- 
27, 19BS. It was subsecfiiently puMshed in 
FeJbruary 1387 by Ediciones Antorcha as 
part o/its Pampfiiet Sedes. We have decided 
to reprint part of this pamphlet because it 
taoMes a suJbject rardy addressed; the reJa- 
tionship between the Mexican anarchist 
movement and Indigenous communities^ 
This theme is now very real and timeJy, in 
idew of the rebirth of Zapatismo and the 
subsequent debate about revolutionary tac¬ 
tics and strategies./ 


By Juan Caklos Beas Ann Manuel 
Balle^tercs 


T he indigehous mationsthat 

have eidsted in Masicaii territory 
since ancient times Jiave been direct 
actors in the great social convulsions that 
have shaken the country. 


From the moment in which the fiist 
Iberian conquistador brought the cross, 
blood and gunpowder to these lands, the 
majority of the Indian people have fought a 
necessary, tenacious and violent resistance 
whose aim was and is the preservation and 
recovery of land, forest, customs and their 
own lives. 

This struggle has been on-going, and 
has not only confronted the Spanish, 
French and Worth American invaders, hut 
also the conservative and liberal govern¬ 
ments of independent Mexico and the 
group that inherited power as a result of 
the defeat of the so-called “Mexican 
Revolution." 

Poifirio Diaz [dictator of Mexico from 
1876-19101, the bloodthirsty Oaxacan 
“paciEst," like the serene Santa Ana [dicta¬ 
tor from 1824-1855It handed over our 
resouioes and lands to the foreign invader, 
and during his rule developed a process of 
capitalist modernization based on dispos¬ 
session and violence against the already 
diminished indigenDus nations. 

As a response to these actions the 
Native people organized revolts both during 
the dictatorship of Porfino Diaz and during 
the period of aimed struggle. These revolts 
were aimed at regaining their plundered 
lands and stopping the process of domina¬ 
tion, They fought for their way of life, 

Communalism, like Indian customs, puts 
forward a concept of social property, direct¬ 
ly democratic fonns of representation, and a 
utflizatioo of labor and resources where the 
notion of the commodity is excluded. In that 
way, the Indians' way of life presented an 
obstacle to the project of a national state 
and capitalist modernization, the project 
that drove PoiBiio Diaz and his sucx^essors, 

Magonismo, through many of its actions, 
proclamations, articles, programs, rebel¬ 
lions and assemblies, showed itself to be a 
movement connected to the Indigenous 
nations' traditional resistance struggle. 


In a predominantly rural country, like 
Mexico was at the beginning of the 20th 




century, an important part of the Magon- 
ista's actions were directed at the 
Indigenous sector. 

So, the connection between Indigenous 
resistance and Magonismo is part of a 
socialist tradition, and appears to have 
been determined by the communalism of 
the Indian people. Magonismo is funda¬ 
mentally supported by three currents; 
Mexican liberalism, European anarchism 
and Indigenous communalism. 

Magonismo is an expression of what we 
call socialism. It has as its principal 
demands a call for re-communalization, 
restitution of communal lands to the people 
and respect for the difference between the 
Indian people and an increasingly mestizo 
and western society. 

In this essay we seek to show the pro- 
foimd connection that existed between eth¬ 
nic resistance and the Magonistas at the 
beginning of the century. It is the history of 
a struggle which has not ended, as the 
"“vanquished" continue fighting in the 
mountains, jungles, highlands and barrios. 
The Magonista ideas have not died, hut, on 
the contrary, have gemiinated, and are part 
of the memory of the living history of a peo¬ 
ple that refuse to die, regardless of the 
wishes and forces of the technocratic rulers. 


19CK)s. Through various means, these mod- 
em Liberals criticized the links between 
the dictator arni foreign expbhers. 

ANARCHY TRAVELS TO MEXICO 

The ide^ regarding sodal change advo¬ 
cated by European socialists found fertile 
ground in Mexico during the 1800s and 
they directly influenced some of the popu¬ 
lar social movements of that time. 
European socialism left its egalitarian 
imprint on the School of Socialism, in the 
devastated region of Chaleo, and on the 
artisans' mutualist unions. 

While anarchists and Marxists were 
fighting for control of the First International 
in Europe, Zaicosta, Santa Fe, Jose Marla 
Gonzalez and Juan de la Mata Rivera were 
spreading the egalitarian ideal of European 
socialism throughout Mexico by means of 
Liberal newspapers, public forums and 
traveling throughout the countryside. 

Of the different tendencies of European 
socialist thought, anarchism exercised the 
most influence on the members of the orga¬ 
nizing committee of the Mexican Liberal 
Party. 

Anti-statism, atheism, egalitarianism 
and a rejection of the electoral system 
attracted an important part of the Mexican 
Liberal Party. Repression, persecution, jail¬ 
ing and exile had laid the groundwork for 
these ideas; this sector of the Mexican 
Liberal Party saw radical revolution as the 
only solution to the despotism of the 
Poifiiista dictatorship. [...] 

The organizing committee of the 
Mexican Liberal Party, as a whole, didn't 
take an openly anarchist stance until after 
1906, However, starting in 1904, the party 
aided in the creation of armed groups in 
more than 12 states of the Mexican 
Republic. 

The dominant anarchist tendency in the 
organizing committee was clearly expres- 
b.ed in a letter sent by Ricardo Flores Magon 
to his brother Enrique and to Pr^edis G. 
Guenero on July 13,1908. On the one hand, 
the anti-statist tendency was a detennining 
factor in allying with anarchists from other 
crauntriesT and, in partkulai, with the IWW 
in the United States. However, it was also a 
factor in the defection of a number of 
Liberals to the Madeiista camp. [Francisco 
Indalecio Madero is credited with leading 
the overthrow of Diaz; he then became 
President, but failed to implement signifi¬ 
cant reforms.] 

Juan Sarabia, final editor of the 1906 
Program of the Mexican Liberal Party, 
downplayed the anarchist and commnnal- 


ist tendencies expressed in the program 
and gave the document a reformist tone. 
However, that same year* the Mexican 
Liberal Party made an open invitation to 
the people to take up arms against the dic-_ - 
tatorsh^. 

In the Manifestos of 1911, the anarchist 
core of the Mexican Liberal Party directed 
their attacks against the unholy trinity: 
capital, authority and the clergy. They 
openly advocated the formation of armed 

militia ft 

The last Magomsta manifesto was pub- 
lished in March, 1918. It called for anar¬ 
chists around the world to revolt, since the 
vrorld found itself on the brink of the ahysa 
as a result of the First World War. As with 
many of the writings of the Mexican Liberal 
Party^ this manifesto ended with the cry, 
“Land and FreedomP—a cry that had first 
been raised years before by Pradexis G. 
Guerrero, who had taken it from the 
Russian populists. This manifesto would 
ultimately result in the jailing and death of 
Ricardo Flores Mag6n. 

THE COMMUNALIST TRADITION 
AND MAGONISMO 

The centuries-long struggle of the 
Indigenous groups in Mexico, their tena¬ 
cious resistance and their communitarian 
tradition were, without a doubt, strongly 
present in the thought and actions of the 
Magonistas. 

At the beginning of this century, the 
Indigenous population was the most 
exploited sector of Mexican workers. They 
were peons on large haciendas and many 
of them worked in mines or constructing 
the railways. 

According to Magon, revolution should 
guarantee people the right to survive, and 
he believed that only a social revolution 
would be able to give all people control of 
the land. He beheved Ihut common good 
and freedom could only be achieved by 
eliminating every kind of master. “The 
most urgent sociai necessity in Mexico is to 
give the people dignity..." 

In his 1911 writings, Ricardo pointed out 
that when the Indigenoiis people of Mexico 
take control of the hacienda lands with 
rifles in hand and work thoslands in com¬ 
mon, they create an important sociai and 
economic transfoimation. In contrast to the 
doctrinaire socialists, Ricardo made the point 
that the "bandits,'' who caused so much 
grief for the bourgeoisie, didn't necessarily 
have to have read Kropotkin or Marx to 

fContinued to next page) 


Magonismo was a political movement 
independent of the state, which took its 
name from the revolutionary Oaxacan Flores 
Magon brothers. This movement arose 
spontaneously in 1892, and later closely 
aligned itsoE with other revolutionary move¬ 
ments. This association diluted their ideo¬ 
logical purity, though they left a recogniz¬ 
able imprint on the other movements. 

Many Magonistas died in jail or in vio¬ 
lent confrontations with federal troops, 
while others came to govern their states or 
became deputies; many others died poor. 

The Magonista movement, like other 
popular currents, was defeated. Once it 
took governmental power, the revolution 
died. The group that capitalized on this 
great social movement saw itself as obliged 
to adopt some progiammatic axioms firom 
Magonismo in order to give revolutionary 
character to the still-bom political Consti' 
tution of 1917. Without a doubt, Magonismo 
constituted the principal opposition to 
Porfirian tyranny, but ultimately did not 
succeed in making its more advanced social 
project triumphant. 


THE CONSTITUTION HAS DIED 


The gran d edibce of fraternity, democracy 
and national greatness rises above tyranny's 
insults, rises above the clergy's manipuia- 
tions, rises above capitalism and militaiism 
^oliruary, 1907. lib^al ManifeslQ. 

The revolutionaries of the Mexican 
Liberal Party recognized that they had 
been greatly influenoed by the anti-imperi¬ 
alist, anti-clerical and reformist spirit of the 
liberals of the Reform. This can best be 
seen in their constant ciitidsm of the role 
played by the ecclesiastical hierarchy and 
the illogical character of the religious dis¬ 
course. 

From 1892 until 1903, Magonismo openly 
defended the implementation of the 
February 5, 1857 Constitution: the Liberals 
continually denounced the systematic vio¬ 
lations of the Constitution by judges, 
bureaucrats and pen-pushers. 

Although the majority of the Liberal 
clubs only expressed anti-clerical senti¬ 
ments, Ricardo Fiores Magon, at risk to his 
life, also denounced Poriirista tyranny dur¬ 
ing the First Liberal Congress. The valiant 
position of this 26-year-old Oaxacan left an 
anti-Poifirista stamp on the liberal debate. 

During their first years, the Liberals 
spent a lot of energy publishing newspa¬ 
pers. These papers played an important role 
as instruments of agitation, condemnation 
and propagation of ideas. These Liberal 
papers were the scourge of government 
officials, whom they harshly criticized and 
satirized. The anti-imperialist tradition that 
sprang from the Liberal movement during 
the period of the Wars of Intervention fed 
the imaginations of the LSberals of the early 
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[Viva Zapata! 


Magonismo 

fCoiitinued from previous page} 

help bring about social revolution. In 
Begeueracioii, Ricardo wrote: “ We have 
sent word to our brothers of the various 
Indian tribes calling for them to take pos- 
session of the land. Our forces will fully 
support their just actions..,” 

The Mexican people are ripe for oommu- 
nisin because they live it and have lived it; 
the coimminalist tradition, the mechanisms 
of community representation, the working 
of common land and the fierce tradition of 
resistance made their mark on the 
Magonistas' actions and debates. 

The cry of "Land and Freedom!” that 
shook different regions of Mexico scared 
the cadgues, landlords and political leaders 
who had, under the protection of Don 
Porfirio, fenced-in entire villages, looted 
their resources, and fattened their own 
bank accounts with the blood, sweat and 
tears of Indigenous workers. 

The connections between Magonismo 
and Indigenous struggles created, in large 
part, the conditions necessary for the re* 
taking of land by Indigenous peasants 
through armed conflict. 


MAGONISTAS AND 
INDIGENOUS PEOPLE TOGETHER 
IN ARMED REVOLT 

The delegates of the organizing commit¬ 
tee of the Mexican Liberal Party traveled 
throughout the country making pacts and 
distributing information. Meanwhile, a 
group that remained in the United States 
established contact with the Liberals by 
mail These Liberals maintained the spirit 
of resistance in many parts of the country. 
The organizing committee established 
strong links with the Indigenous move¬ 
ments many months before the uprisings of 
1906, 

In Anenecuilco, Morelos, a community 
meeting agreed that the time h a d arrived 
for rebellion, and thus started the Zapatista 
movement. The Magonistas, in solidarity 
with the struggle, connected themselves 
with the Zapatistas, and many Magonistas 
joined the southern forces. They fought 
with the peasants who came down from 
the mountams in search of justice. 

The Indigenous people of Mexico con¬ 
tributed decisively to the radicalization of 
the revolution. The Magonistas constantly 
strengthened their alliance with the 
Indigenous movements—movements that 
viewed revolt as the only means of defend¬ 
ing their rights. In this way, they prepared 
the country to take advantage of the com¬ 
ing storm: social revolution. 


MAGONISTA INFLUENa IN THE 
NORTHERN ISTHMUS 


In the northeastern portion of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec lie the cantons of 
Acayucan, Minatitlan and Tuxtlas in the 
state of Veracruz. This region had long 
been inhabited by communities of the 
Zoque, Populuca, Nahua and Chontal peo¬ 
ples, and is chaiacteiized by fertile lands 
and forests rich in tropical woods. It was 
here that the Magonista movement and the 
traditional Indigenous struggle mixed and 
created one of the most radical and pro¬ 
found anti-Poifirista revoits- 

It was Porfirismo that realized the old 
dream o£ linkin g the Pacific Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico by railway. The railway con¬ 
struction project was given to the English 
firm Pearson and Son Ltd., with whom 
Porfirio Diaz had an excellent personal rela¬ 
tionship. 

The development of the ports of Saiina 
Cruz and Mexico (Coatzacoalcos) as well as 
the construction of the railroad m Tehuan¬ 
tepec, violently aggravated the plundering 
of the region's land and woods. 

The forest lands next to rivers, roads, 
and the sea were stripped of their tropical 
woods. Within a few years there was wide- 
scale hunting in the areas where they had 
stripped the caoba and oedro woods. The 
forests provided the ties for the railroads. 
None of this benefited the original inhabi¬ 
tants of the region. 

In this way the Indigenous people suf¬ 
fered not only the plundering of their 
resources, but were forced into slave labor. 
They also suffered from the imposition of 
repressive, authoritarian measures. Those 


who protested were exiled to the jungles of 
Quintana Roc near the Valle Nacdonal, or 
were assassinated by the rurales (police 
force similar to the Spmiish Civil Guard). 

When the delegate of the Mexican 
Liberal Party airived in Veracruz in 1904, 
the tndigenous commumties were under¬ 
taking legal action aimed at recovering 
land and resources that had been plun-' 
dered. The memory of the protest move¬ 
ment at the beginning of this century is 
still alive in the oral tradition of the Zoqiie- 
Populuca peoples. 

During 1905 and 1906, the Magonistas 
devoted themselves to propaganda and 
making connections with the Indigenous 
communities. 

Faced with the growing expansion of 
the properties of Pearson and the Veracruz 
Land and Cattle Co.—which together had 
taken possession of more than 175.000 
hectares of communal land—the Indigen¬ 
ous people, tired of legal maneuvers, en¬ 
thusiastically took up the Liberal cause. On 
Sept. 28, they occupied Soteapan, Mecaya- 
pan and Pajapan, 

Two days later 1,000 Indians entered 
into violent combat in Acayucan; they were 
defeated and retreated back to the moun¬ 
tains. On Oct. 4 there was still fighting 
going on in the vicinity of Soteapan. There, 
the federales were defeated, despite rein¬ 
forcements from Juchit^, 

Throughout the region there were 
revolts that lasted several days before they 
were put down. 

The uprising of September-October 1906 
didn’t last. More than 400 insurgents were 
exiled to San Juan de Ulua and their vil¬ 
lages were razed. Other insurgents went 
into hiding or-were ii^Olated in small 
groups. The communities continued their 
legal maneuvers, and in Ixhuatlan the 
struggle against the cacique Nicaslo L. 
Rosaldo continued under the direction of 
Daniel P. Gavilla, 

With the defeat of the revolution came 
the defeat of the struggles of the 
Indigenous people south of Veracruz, The 
inhabitants of the area would have to wait 
until the ’40s and the ^50s to retrieve some 
of their coinmunal land, and the majority of 
those who had participated in the strug¬ 
gles in the South died poor. Among those 
was Candido Donato Padua, one of the 
founders of the Federadbn Anarquista de 
Mexico [Mexican Anarchist Federation] in 
the ‘40s, who was still expounding radical 
struggle when he died. 

Recently, in 1985, 20,000 Nahuas from 
Pajapan managed to halt the plundering of 
their lands by PEMEX [the state-run oil 
monopoly in Mexico] despite jailings and 
confrontations. 

The Magonista actions haven’t been for¬ 
gotten by the Indians south of Veracruz; 
their struggle has not ended, 

INDIGENOUS OAXACA REBELS 

In the State of Oaxaca the impact of 
modeniization worsened with the construc¬ 
tion of the Nacional de Tehuantepec and 
Mexicano del Sur railroads. Numerous 
Indigenous communities faced disposses¬ 
sion by foreign surveying companies during 
the reign of Porfirio Diaz; at that time, the 
mines were regaining economic strength. 
Oaxaca was in fourth place in foreign 
investment nationally. 

Starting in 1910, the Indigenous people 
in various regions of the state rose up to 
retake land and throw out the political 
bosses. For thek part, the Zapatistas oper¬ 
ated at length in Oaxaca, above all in the 
Mixtec region; some Magonistas became 
followers of Zapata, taking up the cry 
"Long live land and hberty!" 


in July I 1901, after the execution of chief 
Tetahiate, the Yaquis, caught in a war of 
extennination, listened to the word of the 
Temastian Tascaichola, and it was his sad 
and outraged voice that motivated them to 
continue fighting the holy war for the land. 
It fell to Opodepe and Sibalaume to lead 
the Yaquis' guenfila struggle. In 1908 the 
Mexican Liberal Party delegate in the 
states of Baja Gahfomia and Sonora was 
the Indian Fernando Palomares, who creat¬ 
ed an easy alliance with chief Sibalaume, 
That same year the Mexican Liberal Party 
also made alliances with the insurgent 
Tarahumaras led by Santa Perez. 

On August 31,1911, five hundred Yaquis 
took the federal barracks by storm in 


UP 


THE YAQUIS TAKE 
THE RED FLAG 


Rtahaya, Sonora. Inscribed in the red flag 
which they planted there were the two 
words “Land" and "Liberty." 

Ricardo Flores Magon reported on the 
sucessful use of copies of Regeneracaon by 
the Yaquis, who used them as simple fuses 
with dynamite or nitroglycerin at the end. 
The devastation that they caused among 
'the federales was grave. 

The Yaqui war officially ended in 1929. 
More than fifty continuous years of war 
almost succeeded in actualizing the 
Porfirista soldiers’ old dream—to extermi¬ 
nate the "beast.” 


THE MAGONISTAS TERRIFY 
THE RULING CLASS 


At the beginning of the 2Qth century in 
the North of Yucat^, the Henequen people 
lived under slavery. In the South of the 
peninsula the unsubmissive Maya kept old 
Xbatab, the heart of the kingdom of the 
Speaking Cross, as their capital 

The Liberal groups distributed the 1906 
Program in the north of Yucatrin and pre¬ 
pared themselves for armed revolt. They 
did a grand agitation campaign, which 
included exploding bombs in Tepich, 
Acanceh and other Mayan towns. In 1910 
the Valladolid people rose in arms. This 
movement was defeated and dozens of 
Magonistas were jailed; of these, three 
were executed. 

For the Party of the Southeast, the pri¬ 
mary goal was the redistribution of commu¬ 
nal lands, or ejidos, to the Indigenous peo¬ 
ple. The appropriation of land for 
Indigenous commumties was the principal 
contribution of the old Liberals to the revo- 
hition. 


ideal, unlike ViIlismo> 

The complications in communication 
between the Magonista core that resided 
in the north and the revolutionaries in 
Mexico were sharpened by the constant 
persecution and jailffig of many of the lead* 
ers of the movement. 

The organizing committee of the 
Mexican Liberal Party disseminated con¬ 
demnations of the Madero, Huerta and 
Carranza governments through their publi* 
cations. On account of this, these govern¬ 
ments asked the US government to perse¬ 
cute the party. 

In the context of the First World War 
and the general increase in social change 
struggles by peoples throughout the worM, 
the core of the Mexican Liberal Party in the 
United States sent out a call for world revo¬ 
lution and openly expressed support for the 
rebels that rose in aims against their gov* 
ernment in Texas, Oklahoma and other 
states in the US. 

For Ricardo Flores Mag6nt the triumph 
of the Mexican revolution was necessarily 
tied to worldwide revolt, including North 
American revolution. He realized that the 
big capitalists of the United States and 
then army would never permit their neigh¬ 
bor to the south to consolidate a revolution¬ 
ary process. 

Ricardo Flores Mag6n was assassinated 
in a North American jail. The surviving 
Magonistas persisted in their struggle until 
death, in accordance with the proclamation 
of 1914: "Now we must work with the 
same spirit as before until death or victory. 
Long live land and liberty!” 

SOME FINAL CONSIDERATIONS 


THE PEASANTS SAY ENOUGH 
AND SHOW IT WITH THEIR DEEDS 


"/Nemf Zapata! fNemi Zapata! Man ca 
namotata; ayemo nuqui. jNBiiu Zapata.^" 
(Zapata stjJl lives! Long live Zapata! Here is 
your father, he hasn't died. Long live 
Zapata!) 

As of June, 1910, there were revolution¬ 
ary uprisings in a grovring movement that, 
in 1911, culminated in the fall of Porfmo 
Diaz. 

The state of war that reigned on 
Mexican land impeded communication 
among the Magonistas. Many stayed isolat¬ 
ed and integrated into the peasant armies. 

After taking Guadelupe, Chihuahua, 
which created the Libertarian anny led by 
Prisciliano Silva in 1911, the Magonista's 
main enemy was Maderismo. This fact 
deeply divided the Mexican Liberal Party, 


History, written by the victors, is pre¬ 
sented to us deformed, so much so that an 
Indigenous presence does not exist in his¬ 
torical accounts of this century. 

Since Tlacaelel^ we know that the 
destruction and manipulation of popular 
memory is indispensable to maintaining 
power. The ruling class utilizes different 
means to achieve this objective. The pow¬ 
erful know well that a people without 
memory is weak and manipul^le, which is 
why they, have made Magonismo into 
street names and pretexts for their dema¬ 
gogic disoouises. 

We know well that Magonismo has not 
died, that Magonista thought has continued 
permeating sectors of the Mexican people 
in struggle. When the young gangs from 
the barrios and the marginalized neighbor¬ 
hoods of Mexico City declared "the govern¬ 
ment does not want us because we are 
Magonistas”; when the drivers of Chiapas 





The Magonistas suceeded in controlling 
an extensive area of Northern Baja 
California for five months, and they main¬ 
tained armed groups in the northern states 
for more than two years. 

In 1913, the Magonista Antonio de P. 
Araujo began negotiations with Zapata, 
who proposed that Eegensracion be pub¬ 
lished in Morelos, the liberated zone. The 
Magonistas Barrio, Rangel, Diaz Soto y 
Gama^ among many others, actively partici¬ 
pated in the Zapatista armies^ which were 
mainly composed of Indigenous Nahuas, 
Mxtecs, Amuzgos, Otomis, etc. The pres¬ 
ence of the Magonistas left its stamp on 
Zapatismo. 

Ricardo Flores Magon, through articles 
published in Eegeneraown in 1914 and 
1915, defended Zapatismo, which he saw 
as the materialization of the revolutionaiy 


and Oaxaca fcught up front against the 
chaiTo unionism that tried to get rid of their 
Flores Magdn National Union; when in a 
city besieged by thousands of soldiers, 
above the principal door of the university 
read the message: “The tyrants appear big 
because we are kneeling; let us rise," when 
ail this happened, we knew that Magon¬ 
ismo had not died and will not die, because 
important sectors of the Mexican popula¬ 
tion have decided to conttnue fighting. In 
an unjust Mexico, where more than a mil¬ 
lion deaths served the rise of the so-called 
"revolutionaiy family,” and since the seat of 
power, in alliance with foreign sectors, 
gives free reign to an intense process of 
capitalist development that is nothing but 
the destruction of the Mexican country, we 
know that Magonismo win be present in 
order to end these crazy times.'*' 
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Revolution in Mexico 


Marcos Interview 


fCoiitiiiued from page 35) 

Mexicans not have the same value? The 
people in the US have a great deal to do 
with the reality which you can observe 
here, with the conditions of miseiy of the 
Indians and the great hunger for justice. In 
Mexico, the entire social system is based 
upon the injustice in its relations with the 
Indians. The worst thing that can happen to 
a human being is to be Indian, with all its 
burden of humiliation, hunger and miseiy. 

This is a subversive movement* Our 
objective is the solution of the principal 
problems of our country, which nec^saiily 
intersect with problems of liberty and 
democracy. That’s why we thin k that the 
government of Salmas de Gortaii is an ille¬ 
gitimate government, which can only con¬ 
vene illegitimate elections. 


The only solution is a call to all citizens, 
and to the House of Deputies and Senators, to 
comply with their patnotic duty and remove 
Salmas de Goitah and all his cabinet, and to 
form a transitional government. And that 
transitional government should call elections, 
with equal opportunity for aS political parties. 

Based on that, the compaheros say, other 
demands can he negotiated: bread, housing, 
health, educadon, land, justice, many prob¬ 
lems which, within the context of Indigenous 
people, are very serious. But the demands 
for liberty and democracy are being made as 
a call to aH the Mexican Republic, to all the 
social sectors to participate, not with guns, 
but with the means that they have. 

We've been isolated ah these years, while 
the rest of the world rebelled against dicta¬ 
torships or apparent dictatorships, and this 
was viewed with logic. While in this country 


a series of dictatorial measures were being 
adopted, and no one said anything. We 
believe there is an international consensus 
that only the Mexicans were missing, who 
have suffered under an absolute dictatorship 
by one party and now by one person, who is 
Carlos Salinas de Goitari, now through Luis 
Donaldo Colosio. I think that at the interna¬ 
tional level they will see that a movement 
with demands like these is logical 

There is not in the movement of the 
Zapatista Army of National Liberation an 
ideology perfectly defined, in the sense of 
being communist or Marxist-Leninist. 
There is a common point of connection 
with the great national problems, which 
cx>incide always, for one or the other sector, 
in a lack of liberty and democracy. 

In this case, this sector has used up any 
other method of struggle such as the legad 
struggle, the popular struggle, the econom¬ 
ic projects, the struggle for Sedesol, and it 
ends following the only method which 


remains, the armed struggle. But we are 
open to other tendencies and to other forms 
of struggle, in the enthusiasm to generate a 
genuine national and revolutionary move¬ 
ment that reconciles these two fundamen¬ 
tal demands, liberty and democracy. On 
these grounds a movement can be formed 
that win breathe a genuine solution to the 
economic and social problems of each sec¬ 
tor, whether Indigenous or peasaiit, worker, 
teacher, intellectual, small business owner, 
of the sraaS and medium-sized industry. 

The repression to the Indigenous popu¬ 
lation has been present for many years. 
The Indigenous people of Chiapas suffer 
15,000 deaths per year, which no one 
mourns. The great shame is that they die of 
curable diseases and this is denied by the 
Department of Health. 

We expect a favorable reaction from 
Mexican society towards the reasons that 
give birth to this movement, because they 
are just * 


A Storm and a Prophecy 


fContinuedhnmpage W) 

sand-some teeth sunk into the throat of 
southeastern Mexico. Primary materials, 
thousands of millions which flow to 
Mexican ports, and railroad, air and truck 
transportation centers headed towards dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world: The United 
States, Canada, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Japan; but with the same fate: impeiiai- 
ism. The fee that capitalism imposes on 
the southeastern part of this country 
oozes, as it has since from the beginning, 
blood and mud. 

A handful of businesses, one of which is 
the state of Mexico, take ah the wealth out 
of Chiapas leaving behind in exchange 
theii mortal and pestilent track: in 1989 


ants are not ahowed to cut down trees to 
cultivate the land. Every tree that is cut 
down costs them a fine of 10 minimum 
wages and a jail sentence. The poor can¬ 
not cut down trees while the petroleum 
beast, every day more in foreign hands, 
can. The peasant cuts them to survive, the 
beast to plunder. 

Chiapas also bleeds coffee. Thirty five 
percent of the coffee produced in Mexico 
comes from the area. The industry empbys 
87,000 people. Forty seven percent is for 
national consumption and 53% is exported 
abroad, principally to the United States and 
Europe. More than 100,000 tons of coffee 
leave the state to fatten the beast's bank 
accounts: in 1983 a kilo of pergamino coffee 
was sold abroad for 8,000 pesos. The 


Chiapas' forests. Between 1981 and 1989 
2,444,777 cubic meters of precious woods, 
conifers, and tropical tree types were 
taken out of Chiapas destined for the 
Federal District, Puebla, Veracruz, and 
Quintana Roo. In 1988 wood exports 
brought a revenue of 23,900,000,000 pesos, 
6,000% more than in 1980. 

Honey that is produced in 79,000 bee¬ 
hives in Chiapas goes entirely to US and 
European markets. The 2,756 tons of 
honey produced annualiy in the Chiapan 
countryside is converted into dollars which 
the people of Chiapas never see. 

Of the com produced in Chiapas more 
than half goes to the domestic market. 
Chiapas is one of the biggest producers in 
the country. Sorghum grown in Chiapas 
goes to Tabasco. Ninety percent of the 
tamarind goes to the Federal District and 
other states. Two-thirds of the avocados 
and al of the mameyes are sold outside of 
the state . Sixty nine percent of the cacao 


sewage. Ninety percent of the rural popu¬ 
lation pays minimum or no taxes. 

Communication is a grotesque joke for a 
state which produces petroleum, electric 
energy, coffee, wood* and cattle for the 
hungry beast. Only two-thirds of munici¬ 
pality capitals have paved-road access. 
Twelve thousand communities have no 
other means of transport and communica¬ 
tion than mountain trails. Since the days of 
Poifirio Diaz, the railroad hnes have ser¬ 
viced capitahsm rather than the people. 
The railroad line that follows the coast 
(there are only two lines: the other crosses 
the northern part of the state) dates back 
to the turn of the century and its tonnage 
is limited by the old bridges which cross 
the canyons of the southeast. The only 
Chiapan port, Puerto Madero, is just one 
more way for the beast to extract the 
state's resources. 

Education. The worst in the country. At 
the elementary school level, of every 100 
childien, 72 don't fiirish the &ist grade. 
More than half of the schools only offer up 
to third grade and half only have one 
teacher for ah the courses offered. There 
are very high numbers, though these are of 
course kept secret, of Indigenous children 
who are forced to drop out of school due to 
their families' need to incorporate them 
into the system of exploitation. 

In any Indigenous community it is com¬ 
mon to see children carrying corn and 
wood, cooking, or washing doth^ during 
school hours. Qf the 16,058 classrooms in 
1989, only 96 were in Indigenous zones. 

Look: 40% of Chiapan “industry" con¬ 
sists of tortilla, torthla com, and wood fur- 
nitnre mills. Large companies (petroleimi 
and electricity), 0.2% of the total industry, 
belong to the Mexican government (and 
soon to foreigners). Medium-sized indus¬ 
try, 0.4%, is made up of sugar refineries 
and fish, seafood, Oour, milk, and coffee 
processing plants. Of the state’s industry, 
94.8% is micro-industry. 

The health conditions of the people of 
Chiapas are a clear example of the capital¬ 
ist imprint: One and a million people 
have no medical services at their disposal. 
There are 0.2 cliiiics for every thousand 
inhabitants, five times less than the 
national average. There are 0.3 hospital 
beds for every thousand Chiapans, three 
times less than in the rest of Mexico. 
There is one operating room per 100,000 
inhahitoits, two times less than in the rest 
of Mexico and 0.5 doctors and 0.4 nurses 
per 1,000 people, two times less than the 
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the financial tooth obtained a filling of 
1,222,669,000,000 pesos and only left 
behind 616,340,000,000 in credits and 
works. More than 600,000,000,000 pesos 
went to the stomach of the beast. 

In Chiapas, Femex has 86 teeth 
clenched m the municipalities of Estadon 
Juarez, Reforma, Ostuacan, Pichucalco, 
and Ocosingo. Every day they suck 92,000 
barrels of petroleum and 517,000,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. They take the petroleum 
and gas away and leave the stamp of capi¬ 
talism as change: ecological destruction, 
agricultural scraps, hyperinflation, alco¬ 
holism, prostitution, and poverty. The 
beast is not satisfied and extends its ten¬ 
tacles to the Lacandon Forest eight petro¬ 
leum deposits are under exploration. The 
paths are made with machetes by the 
same peasants who were left without land 
by the insatiable beast. The trees fal and 
dynamite explodes on land where peas- 


Chiapan producers were paid 2,500 or less. 

The second most important export after 
coffee is beef. Three million head of cattle 
wait for coyotes and a small group of peo¬ 
ple who do the introductions to go and fill 
refrigerators in Arriaga, Villahermosa, and 
the Federal District. The cattle are sold for 
400 pesos per kilo by the poor farmers and 
resold by the coyotes and introducers for 
up to 10 times the price they paid for 
them. 

The tribute that capitalism demands 
from Chiapas has no historical parallel. 
55% of national hydro-electric energy 
comes from this state along with 20% of 
Mexico's total electrical energy. However, 
only one third of the homes in Chiapas 
have electricity. Where do the 12,907 kilo¬ 
watts produced annually by hydroelectric 
plants in Chiapas go? 

in spite of the trend of ecological aware¬ 
ness, the extraction of wood continues in 


goes to the national market and 31% is 
exported to the US, Holland, Japan, and 
It^y. The majority of the bananas pro¬ 
duced are exjported 

What does the beast leave behind in 
exchange for all it takes away? 

Chiapas has a total area of 75,634,4 
square kilometers, some 7.5 million 
hectares. It is the eighth largest state and 
is divided into 111 municipalities organized 
for looting purposes into nine economic 
regions. Forty percent of the nation’s plant 
varieties, 36% of its mammals, 34% of its 
reptiles and amphibians, 66% of the bird 
spedes, 20% of the sweet-water fish, and 
80% of the butterfly species are found in 
Chiapas . Seven percent of the total national 
rainfall falls in Chiapas. But its greatest 
wealth is the 3.6 milJion people of Chiapas, 
of whom two-thirds live and die in rural 
communities. Half of them don't have 
potable water and two-thirds have no 


national average. 

Health and nutrition go hand in hand in 
poverty. Fifty four percent of the Chiapan 
population suffers ffom malnutiirioa and in 
the highlands and forest this percentage 
increases to 80%. A peasant's average diet 
consists of coffee, corn, tortillas, and 
beans. 

Capitalism is in debt for everything that 
it takes away... 

This part of the Mexican territory, which 
willingly annexed itself to the young inde¬ 
pendent republic in 1824, appeared in 
national geography when the petroleum 
boom reminded the country that there was 
a southeast {82% of Pemex's petrochemical 
plants are in the southeast; in 1990 two 
thirds of public investment in the south¬ 
east was in energy). But this state does 
not respond to the fashions of presidential 
teims. Its experience of exploitation goes 
back for centuries. In times past woods, 

(Continued to next pegs) 
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fruits, animals, and men went to the 
metropolis through the veins of exploita¬ 
tion just as they do today. Uko the banana 
republics, but at the peak of 
neoliberalism and "libertariaii 
revolutions/' the southeast 
continues to export primary 
materials, just as they did 500 
years ago, and continues to 
export capitalism’s principal 
production: death and misery. 

One milion Indigenous peo¬ 
ple live in these lands and suf¬ 
fer a heavy disequilibrium 
with mestizos and Latinos: 
their only option, BOO years 
after the "meeting of two 
worlds," is to die of rmsery or 
repression. The program to 
improve the conditions of 
poverty, a small stain of social 
democaBcy which the Mexican 
state throws about and which 
with Salinas de Gortari carries 
the name Pronasoi, is a joke 
that costs tears of blood to 
those who live under the rain 
and sun. 

Welcome! You have arrived 
in the poorest state in the 
country: Chiapas. 

Let's suppose that 
on to Ocosocoatla and from 
there dovra to Tuxla Gutierrez, 
the state capital. You don't 
stay long. Tuxla Gutierrez is 
only a large warehouse which 
stores products from other parts of, the 
state. Here you find some of the wealth 
which will be sent to whichever destina¬ 
tions the capitalists decide. You don’t stay 
long, you barely touch the kps of the wild 
beast’s bbody jaw. You go on to Chiapas de 
Gorzo without noticing the Nestle factory 
that is there, and you begin to climb up into 
the mountains. What do you see? One thing 
is certain: you have entered into another 
world: an Indigenous world. Another world, 
but the same as that in which millions in 
the rest of the country live. 

Three hundred thousand Tzotziles, 120 
thousand Choles, 90 thousand Zogues, and 
70 thousand Tojolabales inhabit this 
Indigenous world. The supreme govern¬ 
ment recognizes that "only" half of these 
million Indigenous people are illiterate. 

You continue along the mountain road 
and arrive at the region known as the 
CMapan highlands. Here, more than 500 
years ago, Indigenous people ware majority 
masters and owners of land and water. 
Now they are only the majority in number 
and in poverty. Drive on until you reach San 
Cristobal de las Casas which 100 years ago 
was the state capital (bourgeois fists 
robbed it of the dubious honor of being the 
capital of the poorest state in Mexico). No, 
don't linger. If Tuxla Gutierrez is a large 
warehouse, San Cristobal is a large market. 
From many different routes the Indigenous 
tribute of the Tzotziies. Tzeltales, Choles, 
Tojolabales, and Zoques reach capitalism, 
each bringing something diJfferent: wood, 
coffee, cloth, handicrafts, fruits, vegetables, 
com... Everyone carries something: sick¬ 
ness, ignorance, jeers, and death. This is 
the poorest region of the poorest state in 
the country. Welcome to San Cristobal de 
las Casas, "colonial city" say the history 
books, though the majority of the popula¬ 
tion Is Indigenous. Welcome to the huge 
market which Pronasol embellishes. Here 
you can buy or sell anything except 
Indigenous dignity. Here everything is 
e^qiensive except death. But don't stay too 
long, continue along the road, the proud 
result of tourist infrastructure. In 1988 
there were 6,270 hotel rooms, 139 restau¬ 
rants, and 42 travel agencies in the state. 
This year, 1,058,098 tourists visited 
Chiapas and left 250,000,000,000 pesos in 
the hands of restaurant and hotel owners. 

Have you caloilated the numbers? Yes? 
You’re right: there are seven hotel rooms 
for every 1,000 tourists while there are 
only 0.3 hospital beds per 1,000 Chiapan 
citizens. Leave the calculations behind and 
drive on noticing the three police officials 
in berets jogging along the shoulder of the 
road. Drive by the Public Security station 
and continue on passing hotels, restau¬ 
rants, large stores and heading towards 
the exit towards Comitan. Leaving the 
"pot" of San Crist6bal behind you will see 
the famous San Cristobal caves surround¬ 
ed by leafy forest. Do you-se© the sign? No, 
you are not mistaken, this natural park is 


administeied by... the army! 

Without leaving your uncertainty 
behind, drive on...Do you see them? 
Modern buildings, nice homes, paved 
roads...Is it a university? Workers' housing? 


No, look at the sign next to the cannons 
dos^y and read: " General :Aimy Barracks 
of the 31st Military Zone." With the olive- 
green image still in your eyes drive on to 
the intersection and decide not to go to 
Comitan so that you will avoid the pain of 
seeing that a few meters ahead, on the hik 
that is said to belong to the Foreigner, 
North American military personnel are 
operating, and teaching their Mexican 
counterparts to operate, a radar. Decide 
that it is better to go to Ocosingo since 
ecology is very fashionable and all that 
nonsense. Look at the trees, breath 
deeply... Do you feel better? Yes? Then be 
sure to keep looking to your left because if 
not, after seven kilometers you will see 
another magnificent construction with the 
noble symbol of SOLIDARIDAD [social and 
propaganda program of the PRI] on the 
facade. You don't see, I tell you to look the 
other way, you don’t notice that this new 
building is... a jail (evil tongues say that 
this is a benefit of Pronasol. Now peasants 
won’t have to go all the way to Cerro 
Hueco, the prison in the state capital). No 
brother, don't lose heart, the worst is 
always hidden: excessive poverty discour¬ 
ages tourism. Continue on, down to 
Huixtan, up to Oxchuc, look at the beautiful 
waterfall where the Jatate river begins 
whose waters cross the Lacandon forest. 
Pass by Cuxulja and instead of following 
the detour to Altimiiano drive on till you 
reach Ocosingo: "the door to the Lacandon 
Forest..." 

Good, stay a while. Take a quick tour 
around the city... Principal points of inter¬ 
est? The two large constructions at the 
entrance are brothels, next door is a jail, 
the building further beyond, a church, this 
other one is a beef-processing plant, that 
other one, army barracks, over there is the 
court, the Municipal building, and way 
over there is Pemex. The rest are small 
piled-up houses which crumble when the 
huge Pemex trucks and ranch pick-up 
trucks pass by. 

What do you think? A Porfirista-type 
large-landed estate? But that ended 75 
years ago! No, don't follow the road that 
goes to San Quintin, in front of the Montes 
Azules Reserve. Don’t go to where the 
Jatate and Perlas rivers join, don’t go down 
there, don't walk for three eight hour days, 
don't go to San Martin and see that it is a 
very poor and small community, don’t 
approach that shed which is falling to 
pieces. What is it? A sometimes-church, 
school, meeting room. Now it is a school It 
is 11:00 am. No, don't go closer, don't look 
in, don't look at the four groups of children 
riddled with tapeworms and lice, half naked, 
don’t look at the four young Indigenous 
teachers who work for miserable pay for 
which they have to walk for three days, the 
same three days that you just walked, to 
get. Don't notice that the only division 
between the classrooms is a small hall. Up 
to what grade do you teach here? Third. No, 


Qon t look the posters which is the only 
thing that the government has sent to these 
children* Don't look at them: they are 
posters about AIDS prevention. 

Better for us to move on, let's return to 


CAMPECHE 


the paved roads. Yes, I know that it is in 
bad condition. Let's leave Ocosingo, con¬ 
tinue to admire the countryside... The 
owners? Yes, ranch owners. Production? 
Cattle, coffee, corn... Did you see the 
National Indigenous Institute? Yes, the 
one as you leave the city. Did you see 
those pick-up trucks? They are given on 
credit to Indigenous peasants. They only 
take unleaded gas because it's better for 
the environment... There is no unleaded 
gas m Ocosingo? Well, that’s just a little 
thing... Yes, you are right, the government 
is worried about the peasants. Of course 
evil tongues say that there are guerrillas in 
these mountains and that the governmen¬ 
t’s fmandal help is really to buy Indigenous 
people's loyalty, but these are rumors, 
surely they are just trying to undermine 
Pronasol... What? The Citizen's Defense 
Committee? Oh yes! It consists of a group 
of "heroic" cattle-raisers, traders, and cor¬ 
rupt union bosses who organize small 
guards to give threats. 


JMo, i already told you that the Porrinsta 
large-landed estate was done away with 
75 years ago... It would be better for us to 
move on... At the next intersection take a 
left. No, don't go towards Paleoque, Let's 
go to Chilon... Pretty, no? Yes 
Yajalon...very modem, it even 
has a gas station... Look, 
there's a bank, the municipal 
building, the courthouse, over 
there the army... It looks like 
another hacienda? Let’s go 
and you won't see those other 
large, modem buildings in the 
outskirts, along the road to 
Tila and Sahanilla with their 
big beautiful SOLIDARIDAD 
signs, you won’t see that it 
is... a jail. 

Good, we got to the inter¬ 
section. Now to Ocosingo... 
Palenque? Are you sure? Okay, 
let's go. Yes, beautiful country¬ 
side. Are those ranches? 
Correct: cattle, coffee, wood. 
Look, we're already at 
Palenque. A quick tour of the 
city? Okay. Those are hotels, 
over there restaurants, the 
municipal building, the court¬ 
house, those are the army bar¬ 
racks, and over there...What? 
No, I already know what you’re 
going to tell me... Don't say it... 
Tired? Okay, we'll stop for a 
bit. You don’t want to see the 
pyramids? No? Okay. Xfnich? 
Ah...an Indigenous march. Yes, 
it’s going to Mexico City. How 
far? 1,106 kilometers. Results? They receive 
their petitions. Yes, that's all. Are you still 
tired? More? Let's hope... To Bonampak? 
The road is very bad. Okay, let's go. Yes, 
the panoramic route... This is th© Federal 
Military Reserves, that other one, the Navy, 
the one over there the Ministry of 
Government... Is it always like this? No, 
sometimes they top it off with a peasants’ 
protest march. Tired? Do you want to go 
back? Okay. Other places? Distinct? In 
what country? Mexico? You will see the 
same. The colors will change, the lan¬ 
guages, the countryside, the names, but 
the people, the exploitation, the misery and 
death is the same. Just look closely. In any 
state in the Republic. Well, good luck,.. And 
if you need a tourist guide please be sure 
to let me know. I'm at your service. Oh! 
One more thing. It will not always be this 
way. Another Mexico? No, the same... I am 
talking about something else, about other 
winds beginning to blow, as if another 
wind is picking up...-*- 
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Chicago 

fContmued tom page 3) 

too coiTLfortably a libeial, middle dass organi¬ 
zation. Some members (not all) aie big busi¬ 
ness women 9 to 5 and feel no oontradictiDii 
in theii invotvement in WAC. Thor lack of cii- 
tique of the State leads WAC to often find 
electoral/party political solutions. Instead of 
being committed to building counter instta- 
taons and maldng the government iirelevant, 
XaB youx congresspeiBon about../' is a gen¬ 
eral practice. WAC's statement of purpose 
calls for enactment of the ERA which stiU 
puts uJtknate faith in legislation as the prob¬ 
lem solver. WAC is good at responding to 
immediate crijses in the political mainstream. 
WAC is also successful in providing an open 
forum for women from all over the dty (tom 
ACT UP to Women for Economic Justice} to 
exchange ideas, aimouncements and get 
bodies for their actions. But as an anarchist, I 
believe people don't need the government to 
regulate our needs, which WAC still defers to 
as Authority. 

Riot Gtirl was started in 1992 in Wash¬ 
ington DC by a group of youirg women who 
were tired of being pushed around at punk 
shows and tired of the general chauvinism 
in the punk culture. They formed groups of 
girl bodyguards to allow women to stand 
safely near the stage. Riot Gml DC grew 
into many things including a zine and sup¬ 
port group for incest survivors. Like WAC, 
Biot Grrrls sprang up spontaneously in dif¬ 
ferent forms ail over the country from 
Minneapolis, Minn, to Mount Holyoke Col¬ 
lege in Massachusetts. A Riot Gnrl mspired 
group in Chicago just started to "give you 
(women) a place to hangout with your girl¬ 
friends, voicing your opinions, discussing 
issues, receiving support and providing a 
place to larm" While most feminist oigani’ 
zations are made up of women at least over 
twenty^ Riot Gnrl is effective in appealing 
to very youi^ women-^osUy teens. Riot 


Grrrl's uncompromising attitude and 
autonomous, free association membership 
exemplifies some of the best of anarchism. 

Sisterserpents was formed in Chicago 
July 4, 1989 "by a group of radical feminists 
trying to escape the patriotic melee raging 
outside.” Like WAC, it was responding to 
the outrageous attacks on women's repro¬ 
ductive rights. like Riot Gnrl, Sisterserpents 
see culture as a battleground for women's 
fieedom and use visual art as a veMde for 
expression. They do postering, most 
famously the fetus poster with quotes like 
"For all you folks who consider a fetus more 
valuable than a woman...fuck a fetus/get a 
fetus to work for minimum wage/cry on a 
fetal shoulder/etc,” They also have perfor¬ 
mances, panel discussions and films. 

SEPARATISM 

"Separatist space often facihtates com¬ 
ing to feminist critical consciousness'' and, 
at times, anarchist consciousness. Whether 
it is confronting the police in WAC direct 
actions or reacting to the commodification 
of women's bodies in Sisterserpents, the 
participants' recognition of their own 
oppression is a stepping stone to larger cri¬ 
tiques of the government and capitalism. 

Focusing on sexism, these women's 
groups recognize that in cjonjunction with 
economic and state repression, cultural 
hegemony (whether it's degrading bill¬ 
boards or chauvinistic music) also keeps us 
from being free, vital, self-realized selves. 
Women have a different social and cultural 
history from men. Sexism defines women's 
experience of life. It is important for women 
to come together separate from men to fig¬ 
ure out what our socio-cultural history is 
and how sexism uniquely defines our expe¬ 
rience. These insights affect our demands 
on any movement. 

Separatist space also aDows women who 
might not be comfortable being politically 
active in a coed space {because they are 
insecure or just sick of being silenced) to 
take on leadership positions and to eiq^eri- 
ence organizing. 'This is not only empower¬ 


ing for the individual women involved but 
also provides the larger anarchist movement 
with stronger, more creative participants. 

Most men who are threatened by sepa¬ 
ratist women-space fail to recognize it’s 
necessity. These men equate "male-bashing” 
(saying bad things about men) with sepa¬ 
ratist women’s groups. Male bashing is a 
separate issue. Recognizing how patriarchy 
systematically functions to keep women tom 
becoming self-actualized is different from 
p^eonholing all men into the "asshole” cate¬ 
gory. The central goal of these groups is over- 
comity sexism and empowering women. 

MALE BASHING 

Sometimes, however, some of these 
groups make grand, assuming statements 
about men. Though women have a unique 
socio-cultural history and are socialized 
incredibly differently, we are not basicaliy 
different firom men. Sure, some pans of our 
biology affect our experience of the world^ 
but mostly it is how those biological func¬ 
tions are laden with socialized significance 
which defines our experience. 

Women do themselves a double disser¬ 
vice by defining themselves as the more 
nurturing, organic, peaceful, morally superi¬ 
or (or whatever) gender. First, by categoriz¬ 
ing women we leave limited room for break¬ 
ing out of strictly defined gender-norms. 
What if I don't want to be peaceful? What if 
I don't really feel any special connection to 
the earth? (etc.) Race and class domination 
also challenge any monolithic construction 
of a universal "woman." An impoverished 
black woman might feel hke she has more 
in common with an impoverished black man 
than with other "women," so generally 
stated. Also, stating simply that "men 
suck" (cover of Liar #2 zine), or men are just 
simply not able to achieve the level of 
morality of women, lets men off^ the hook. 
Only if we expect—if we demand—more of 
men will they potentially live up to our 
expectations. I get disturbed when I see 
cartoons like in Sisterserpents Madwoman 
#4 zine which shows "history” as men 


descending into lower and lower life fonns 
and "heistory" as women ascending. What 
good do^ this do? It is essential that we 
are able to critique patriarchy and engage 
in ongoing confrontation and struggle with 
men. That does not mean male bashing. 
Revolutionary feminist activism must avoid 
investing in simplistic forms of gender defi¬ 
nitions. 

PRO-FEMINIST ANARCHISM 

Some of the women involved in sepa¬ 
ratist groups are also involved with coed 
anarchist groups. The new Chicago 
Autonomous Zone anarchist community 
center is an actively anti-sexist coed 
(majority male) group. For example, at a 
recent meeting they derided to not allow a 
man into the space who made a minority of 
the women uncomfortable. This consensus 
affirmed the Autonomous Zone's commit¬ 
ment to women’s concerns and to femi¬ 
nism. For another example, they recognize 
the importance of separatist space by 
reserving Sunday nights (7-12) for 
women-onty. 

In addition to separatist women's groups 
who often focus specifically on women's 
issues, coed anarchist groups can be 
pro-feminist by supporting woman-only 
space. Separatist space alows women to 
Gome to feminist and (hopefully) anarchist 
consciousness and develop their own 
strengths completely free from sexism. 
Coed anarchist groups also need to incor¬ 
porate the unique challenges that these 
separatist groups bring to the movement^ 
hke emphasizing culture as a nexus for 
struggle. In addition to broader issues, 
women may also bring specific critiques of 
internal dynamics. For example, by meet¬ 
ing separately women may collectively 
realize that men avoid their eye contact in 
the coed group. Anarchist groups who take 
time out to focus on process are pro-femi¬ 
nist. With pro-feminist reception, separatist 
women groups potentially provide stronger 
more adept organizers for the anarchist 
movement as a whole. ★ 


Stonewall 


^Continued from page 2) 

queer politics are committed to an appreci¬ 
ation of difference and an ongoing mvesti- 
gation into the ways that identity cate¬ 
gories sexve authoritarian ends by enforc¬ 
ing codes and norms, Queerness as an 
"identity/’ is something that exists mostly 
in the negative; it is not "straight," not in 
keeping with the prescribed gender roles 
that uphold hetero-patriarchy* 

To embrace deviance in the label queer 
is to argue that it is only by undermining 
rigid understandings of sexuality and gen¬ 
der that we can create a free society. 
Holding up "respectable” models of homo¬ 
sexuality does not empower queers against 
homophobic oppression, but rather seeks 
inclusion within the institutions that keep 
us down. Instead, queers want to multiply 
gender options so that, for example, biolog¬ 
ical maleness is not necessarily linked to 
masculinity, nor biological femaleness to 
femininity. The popularity of drag and 
camp within the queer subculture calls into 
question the notion that any orientation or 
gender is authentic or natural, and forces 
us to rethink the roles that we have been 
socialized to accept. 

In doing so, the queer movement pro¬ 
vides space for a radical rethinking of serial 
relationships and the complex ways that 
power dynamics come into play in these 
relationships. It allows for a nuanced and 
contextual look at institutions like monoga¬ 
mous coupiedom, the nuclear family, the 
sex industry, etc. It challenges hetero-patri¬ 
archy at the level of lived experience by 
rethinking intimate relationships and by 
taking to the streets in acts of militant 
resistance. There is a recognition in the 
queer movement that society must be 
changed ffom the bottom up. Tliat means 
creating now the kinds of relationships that 
wfil be the basis for the society we want to 
have in the future. 

It is perhaps this awareness that led 
groups such as ACT UP and Queer Nation 
to be committed to non-hierarchical modes 
of organization and direct-action politics. 
Many of their members are not interested 
in creating respectable “leaders" that can 
sit on executive boards and mingle with 
corporate and governmental ehtes. Both 
organizations operate within directly 
democratic assemhhes, and ACT UP has 
several working groups and affbiity groups 


that target everything tom legislative bat¬ 
tles to homelessness and squatters' strug¬ 
gles to media campaigns around AIDS. In 
addition, ACT UP has actively sought to 
create counter-institutions to state-run 
social, services treating and caring for per¬ 
sons with AIDS. 

Like Stonewall, however, "queerness” 
has been adopted by mainstream lesbian 
and gay rights organizations. At the March 
on Washington in the spring of 1993, les¬ 
bians and gay men carrying signs annoimc- 
ing their corporate employer (AT&T is the 
first that comes to mind) shouted "We're 
here, we’re queer, we're fabulous, don't 
fuck with usl” Queer slogans are becoming 
commodities marketed on the pages of 
sbek magazines like Outlook and The 
Advocate. 

We should expose the contradictions of 
corporate lesbians and gays who shout 
"We're here, we're queer” at pride march¬ 
es. In what way do these women and men 
see themselves as queer? And abng those 
lines, how do they align their own struggles 
to he "out” in the workplace or to effect 
legislative changes as allied virith the les¬ 
bians, drag queens and young men of color 
who participated in the Stonewall Riot? 
Rather than dwell on the frustrating oapaci- 

Parenting 

^Continued tom page 1) 

describing how the inequality of time and 
money can be a hindrance to participation: 

1) Education that teach^ tme history in a 
non-authoritarian manner needs to be a pri¬ 
ority of both men and women* Home-school¬ 
ing by each individual parent is viable only 
for those who can afford not to work 

2) Demonstrations often exclude parents, 
Mds, elderly and disabled. If Mds can't be 
part of the demo for safety reasons, then 
childcare should be provided in a safe place. 

3) Childcare is not usually provided at 
events. Childcare involves a loving, fun envi¬ 
ronment, a separate room with a place for 
diaper changing, sleeping, toys and hooks. 

4) Housing needs should be addressed. 
Squatting is less expensive, but if a squat 
is going to be liveable for Mds material aid 
must go into helping poor families with 
construction. Priority of housing should go 
to homeless families. 

5) Meeting the needs of the children in 
your community is important. For example 
the Black Panthers' "Breakfast for Children" 


ty of advanced industrial capitalism to turn 
movements of resistance into commoditod 
:^hioii statements, I t hink we should use 
these contradictions as sites of contestation 
and stmggle. By bringing to light the radi¬ 
cal history of Stonewall and the queer 


program filled a need for the Black commu¬ 
nity and led many non-political neighbor¬ 
hood residents to become active. 

6) We need to share skills which give par¬ 
ents more access and involvement and make 
the most of the time that they can spend. 

Another reason why more people of color 
and parents don't get involved on a higher 
level is lack of security. We all know that gov¬ 
ernment repression can strike at any moment 
We face jail-^ven death—^in this country for 
our poiitiBl beliefs. Our movement needs to 
be tight enough and strong enough to take 
care of tiie children of captured revriutionai- 
ies and our fallen martyrs. How can we even 
encbuiage a rent strike if we aren't wiUmg to 
provide housing in the event that a family 
gets evicted? Our solMaiity is only as strong 
as our commitment to each other. 

The following are some proposals of 
things to do to help parents have the maxi¬ 
mum participation possible: 

1) Formation of collective childcare cen¬ 
ters and schools. 

2) involvement of older children in the 
movement, vrith voting privileges. 

3} Be aware of pregnant women and 
Mds in demonstrations and be concerned 
for their safety if the pigs attack. Try not to 
run and leave them in the dust. 

4) Educate yourself on child-development, 


movement, we can force malustream les¬ 
bians aTtfi gay men to themselves these 
questions as they commemorate the 25th 
anniveTsaiy of Stonewafi this June.’* 


youth liberation and anarchist education 

5) Consider adopting; help a child who is 
"xmadoptahle” escape from a Me of institu¬ 
tions, brutal group homes and abuse* 

What I most want to stress is awareness. 
Imagine Mds and babies at every event. For 
example, at the last Love and Rage 
Federation Conference my baby was playing 
in the middle of a circle of people (because 
there was no child care room); she ran dan¬ 
gerously close to a flight of stairs* Almost 
everyone in the room seemed oblivious to 
tMs except me and my comrades from the 
Paterson Anarchist Collective. They have 
learned to he chOd-oonsrious fiom working 
ebsely with my baby and me. This conscious¬ 
ness is a process, and rather than blame peo¬ 
ple, I want to start this process, which is 
essential to building a mass movement. 

I feel that, in general, people don't envi¬ 
sion a mass movement. A mass movement 
would include babies, Mds, moms, dads, 
grandmoms, and grandads. 

To conclude, I believe some of our most 
valuable comrades are parents; we have to 
support their efforts and empower them to 
contribute to their full potential. The most 
dedicated revolutionary is a person who has 
a burning tove for our children" a person who 
knows that the only chance our children 
have for a future is revolutionary strug^*^ 
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F^m and Kevokilim Special Isuie has been a leoining experience 
farwiA We found it very fiustroliiig at limes. Ahhoagh we puUkiiecI the issue 
mc^ in advance sent oirt sevwal eiilb fm-suinnissions, we recewed 

orjpnal scilwsiMis from wonieiL We se still unsure of why tins hannened, but we 
It has to do with the oddrionol cMo^ md tonsfroints Ihot women fate 
m to wnfoe We fare many of these dtfikiihies owsefves os inendiefi d ihe 
f^oc^n 6rom; for example, it occwed to us dwmg the production of this issue 
ttal three out ef the fw wooKn on the PG hove fuU-linie tabs, while only one out 

of the four i™ worh fuMme. ^ywoy, the iflishot is that we how M 

womM n this isw, and several of our articles ore reprints. Wo cue pteosed with 
w pmtiapotion ftom women that we have received, end we hope thot tins Issue 

glm y«i OS much of on opjiorloiity to rHJwit genir reW 


To Forget 
Is Divine 

But.. 

—On page 1 of the Dec 1993 
Issue of L&R the photo on page 1 
WM ffliscreditei The photo was 
octinJIy taken by Donna DeCesnre, 
JngMd Vlsink 

—Hn the Victoria Scene report 
on the Notes of Revolt poge^ 
Autonomedia {fro® VktOfiOp B.C1 
wom^ to offer the firibwing dor- 
ificafiofls oml rorredtons; tlie 
mordi hod a total of about 100 
peoph^ itol 100 oitl-authoritaij- 
ans phrs others; the morch was not 
t^ssarily "rodoly Averse'; ten¬ 
sions between the ooti-fiotbodtvi- 
ons md party-types wNdi were 
rapSed do not necessarily exist; 
the Activist Centre wos founded 
and Is run by o nniitiber of groups, 
which include AutanomedrOo 


i0UO Lovfi and Ragere, 

Enclosed is a newsletter that 
repoTts on contemporary first 
natioii struggles in Quebec* with 
the Cree (James Bay 2), with the 
Iimii {SM-3 hydro dam and low 
level NATO flights) and the Ihuit, 
as well as Mohawk—"Whidi is still 
ongoing and heated. 

The paper has gotten miich 
better in the last couple issues, I 
think the focus of the Federation 
should be infonnation, rather than 
trying to actually coordinate on a 
natidnal level. Bottom-up or 
just-bottoms organizatioii. The 
community is really important, 

A community center should be 
opening in a few weeks that is 
based on anarchist ideals/organi¬ 
zation. 

For eoviromnental, first nation 
struggle updates, try E-mail 
peacejustice@igc,apc,org. Could 
you also send 10 copies of each 
journal, that is, the English and 
Spanish versions. I can distribute 
them—^probably the Spanish 
wo uld g o easier. Send to: 
DIFFaSION NOIRE, 
P.O/BoxS52, 

Sue. Desjardins. H5B169, 

Love and Anarchy, 

Jamie 

P.S, EsbsUBS is no longer oper* 
ating—nor was it anarchist; it 
advocated a Quebec state includ¬ 
ing police, military, etc. 

ANARCHISTS IN UTAH? 

An Open Letter To Whom It May 
Concern (this means YOU), 

Yea, in our midst, here in the 
backwaters of Salt Lake City, 

Utah, a collective has emerged. 

We are dedicated to autonomy, 
pushing the boundaries of what 
has been allowed for us by oui 
programmers. We seek to build a 
community apart from Uiat which 
binds us in the state of loathing 
and fear which the humans of this 
land and this time have found 


themselves. We welcome travel¬ 
ers and comrades, freaks and 
friends to join us in our endeavor. 
We are publishing a zine, aptly 
named Activating Dissent which 
can be obtained by sending a 
stamp and direction to us. We 
also have a space for shows 
(prospective bands please write), 
are perpetrating a monthly movie 
night, and fostering bimonthly 
wimmin's meetings as well We 
have done Food Not Bombs since 
last May. Help turn SLG into the 
autonomist hub o' the west. 

La Paz y Anarquia, 

The Autonomy House Collective 

P-O. Box 11015 

Salt Lake Ci^, UT 84147. 

BLOODSHED IS INEVITABLE 
(INAMERIKKKA) 

dimax 

On Dec. 7, 1993, in New York, 
two 15-round dips from a 9-nnl- 
Jimetei semiautomatic hreaim 
were emptied into a train-cai load 
of people. And, after the smoke 
cleared 5 Whites and 1 Asian 
(seemingly mistaken for White) 
were dead or soon to be, plus 17 
others were wounded and more 
just in shock. 

A Black suspect (Colin Fer¬ 
guson, age 35} was qirickly taken 
into custody and allegedly had 
hand-written notes stuffed in his 
pockets that explained what 
drove him to take such actions, 
and why he chose not to do it in a 
spedficalLy Black section of New 
York; "He didn't want to embar¬ 
rass out-going Mayor David 
Dinkiiis," who is Black. In addi¬ 
tion, the main reasons for the 
actions were Hated as, " White 
Radsm and Uncle Tom Negroes" 
(house nigga's) that unleashed 
imjust treatment upon the sus¬ 
pect and others. 

Reaction 

After the shootings, main¬ 
stream media guickly began bom¬ 
barding the airwaves with 
descriptions of the accused as an 
"animal," “maniac," "madman," 
“psycho," “nut," etc. (Yet 
Ferguson was a college student 
with excellent grades, on the 
Dean's List, no criminal record or 
even a traffic ticket.) The overtly 
racist screamed for a lynching; 
self-interdicting racists screamed 
for implementation of the death 
penalty (which doesn't exist in 
NY); and the unconsoiDus racist 
elements screamed for more legis¬ 
lation surrounding gun control, 
which is Just another attempt to 
disarm people of color in general 
and Blacks in particular. Ironically, 
none of those recommendations 
come dose to addressing or solv¬ 
ing Amerika's problems. 

Analysis 

In order to understand the 
alleged actions of Mr. Ferguson, 
one must first comprehend the 
social, economic, and political real¬ 
ities of Amerika which created 
him, particularly since moving 
here from Jamaica. It isn’t difficult 
to see, and Mr. Ferguson dearly 
identified one major problem: 

White Racism. That's something 


which the infamous " Christopher 
Columbus" introduced to the 
“New World” in 1492, followed by 
an exteinrination/genocide of 
Natives of cobr, transport and 
enslavement of Afrikans, and on 
to the "New World Order." These 
realities cannot exist without 
many people being terribly 
oppressed, abused, cheated, Ued 
to, demoralized and forced into a 
life of misery. So the Laws of 
Nature, which are derived from 
the mental, moral and physical 
constitution of a person in relation 
to his/her environment, conditions 
and treatment often determine a 
course of action. This action can 
be diplomatic or take the form of 
suicidal daring to alleviate the 
problems. And since no person or 
people can be so oppressed until 
they can't strike back in some 
way, there will be action. Recall: 
Though subjected to the worst 
slavery in human history, and far 
out-numbered by Whites with 
guns, Gabriel Prosser, Denmark 
Vesey and Nat Turner (to name a 
few) managed to stand erect, plan 
a^or strike back at their oppres¬ 
sion and oppressor. Surely they 
weren't animals, psychos, etc. 
They were merely responding to a 
socio-economic and political reali¬ 
ty that oppressed Black/Afrikan 
people then, and though with 
alteration, still oppresses 
Black/Afrikan people now. It's a 
shame that those liberators were 
sold-outby "house nigga's.” 

It appears that Mr. Ferguson 
chose a fonn of suicidal daring to 
alleviate the problems of racism. 
This is also shovvn by the pres¬ 
ence of his alleged "notes," which 
would have explained himself in 
event that he was slain before 
completing his mission. These 
actions (though extreme) are 
guite miderstandable and not a 
phenomenon. 

Solution 

To make meaningful strides to 
transform this society, rather than 
continue psychoanalyzing, name 
calling shouting for the death 
penalty or more gun control (dis- 
arining people of color), the pre¬ 
sent institutions and machinery of 
Amerika must he addressed; capi¬ 
talism, lacismt discrimiiiation, 
alienated labor, pig/police brutali¬ 
ty, etc. must end. Then the ere- 
ation/impiementation of free med¬ 
ical and mental health care, free 
homes for the homeless, free food 
for the hungry, release of inno- 
cent prisoners, trials actually by 
one's peers (Black jurors for Black 
defendants), equal protection of 
the law for all, equi employment 
for all, reparations for Black/Afr- 
ikans-in-Amerika, a plebiscite for 
Afrikans-in-Amerika to determine 
their relationship to u.s.a., and 
the installment of an egalita- 
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lian/sodalist democracy that will 
serve the needs of aU races and 
ethnic groups in Amerika. Until 
then, BLOODSHED IS INEVITA¬ 
BLE m (AMERBaCKA). 

In Struggle! 

Sundiata Lumumba 


CL.R. JAMES ON THE 
INTERNET 

The following letter was sent to 
Love and Rage via the Internet, a 
vast computer network which 
connects users around the world. 
See page 2 for our Jhtemet 
address. 

Dear Love and Rage. 

Re: Noel Ignatiev's "Human 
Liberation and Workers' 
Autonomy: The World View of 
C.L.R. James" 

1. This is a very good explica¬ 
tion of James's essential political 
views, given how bad the sec¬ 
ondary literature on James usual¬ 
ly is, I am all the more surprised 
to see it, given the total lack of 
response to my postings [widely 
distributed writings] of quotes 
from James. 

2. Ignatiev should have men¬ 
tioned a very important anthology 
of James's writings (which 
includes previously unpublished 
material), the only one in print in 
fact: The C.L.R. James Reader 
edited by Anna Grimshaw (Black- 
wen, 1992; paperback, $19.95). 

3. Ignatiev is one of the few to 
appreciate James's Mariners^ 
Renegades and Castaways: "hie 
Story of Herman Mdville and the 
World We Live In (1953). It is one 
of my personal favorites too. It is 
a brilliant crystallization in plain 
language of all of James's major 
themes: his theory of politics and 
society, his views on literature on 
culture, even his theory of state 
capitalism (almost always uimo- 
ticed), and above all, his critique 
of intellectuals. 

4. The reader should also know 
thatlTames’s study of Hemian 
Melville was an outgrowth of an 
earlier work, written in 1950, which 
has awaited more than four 
decades to see the light of publica¬ 
tion. The publication of this work 
was opposed by powerful forces in 
the James world, but they have 
been defeated at last. American 
Civilization has just been published 
by Blackwell and is a musMead 

5.1 can look up the sources 
Ignatiev quotes, but it would be 
faster if he could give me full bib- 
fiographic descriptions of "Notes 
on Organization," "Negroes and 
AmericanDemocracy” (1956), and 
the place where James refers to 
Trotskyists as "comediHiis of the 
vanguard party." 

Ralph Dumain 






GOVERNMENTS DON'T FALL BY 
THEMSELVES. 
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